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REACTION. 


HE dead-heat on Church-rates is the most recent illus- 

tration of a change in opinion which might properly be 
called Conservative if the term had not acquired a limited 
and technical meaning. Some years have passed sin¢e the 
educated classes attained to practical unanimity in domestic 
politics ; but their habitual division into parties was con- 
firmed by the general belief that popular agitation without 
the walls of Parliament only presented the alternative of sub- 
mission or resistance. Lord Jonn Russet first imagined a 
demand for Reform which even Mr. Disraett, after an 
interval of hesitation, acknowledged as genuine and sub- 
stantial. At the general elections of 1857 and 1859, almost 
every candidate pledged himself, against his own inclination 
and conviction, to the extension of the franchise ; and it is 
not surprising that the real advocates of innovation took the 
recognition of their own power in earnest. Four or five 
years ago, it had become a fashion to combine a kind of 
political optimism with a vague hope that a change in the 
basis of Government would leave its operations unimpaired. 
The model working-man was to vote, like the ten-pound 
householder, for existing men and measures; nor was it 
thought necessary to explain the utility of remodelling a 
machine which already executed its task to perfection. 
Mr. Bricut was sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive that a 
Conservative Reform would be useless, if it were not wholly 
chimerical. A more astute agitator would have kept the 
discovery to himself, instead of thundering on all Northern 
platforms against the social and political system which 


- had been theoretically abandoned by its natural sup- 


porters. His fierce denunciation of the higher classes, 
and his confident prophecies of their approaching down- 
fall, first taught amateur reformers to consider the ob- 
vious consequences of their new doctrines. It became 
evident to the blindest believers in commonplaces that a 
new constituency might exempt itself from taxation, while 
it excluded the upper and middle sections of society from 
all political influence. The reaction which followed was 
first indicated by the contemptuous rejection of Lord Joun 
Russett’s Reform Bill, and by the acquiescence of the House 
of Commons in the financial innovation which was introduced 
by the House of Lords. In the present session, almost every 
proposal for change has been scouted; and the division on 
the Chelsea and Kensington enfranchisement conclusively 
showed that both parties had satisfied themselves that it was 
right to resist all democratic encroachments. The vote on the 
Church-rate Bill is chiefly intended as a rebuke to the more 
factious section of political Dissenters, Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Locke Kine having previously expefienced the aversion of 
the House to the ereation of new and inferior constituencies. 
The truth that minorities are the indispensable guardians of 
freedom has passed from the lucubrations of political specu- 
lators into the practical belief of the class which happens to 
be dominant. Even borough electors are probably beginning 
to understand that the fractional privilege of a vote is 
diminished in value when the denominator is increased; but 
the superior enlightenment of representatives, as compared 
with their constituents, is strikingly indicated by the general 
violation of wholesale pledges. London life and society are 
unfavourable to the maintenance of provincial prejudices ; 
and many an ardent Reformer is ashamed to incur the ridi- 
cule of the House of Commons by an unseasonable reproduc- 
tion of his hustings speeches. Mr. Bricut himself always 
tones down his platform style when he finds himself sur- 
rounded by opponents and equals. 

~The Conservatives of the Opposition naturally claim the 
credit of a reaction which, to a certain extent, undoubtedly 
justifies their pretensions. After failing in two or three 
desperate struggles for office, Lord Dersy consoles his 


followers by the suggestion that their aid is indispensable to 
the moderate section of the Cabinet. Yet it is impossible 
for the party not to understand that the Conservatism of 
the House of Commons is really represented by Lord Pat- 
MERSTON. Many years ago, judicious followers of Sir Ropert 
Pret expressed their gratitude to their leader, because he 
proved that it was possible to be a Tory without being a 
fool. At present, the majority of the friends of Government 
are bent upon showing that they can still be Liberals with- 
out the smallest propensity to revolution. One party op- 
poses change because it is change, and the other because it 
happens to be unnecessary. The distinction, however, might 


cease to be perceptible if domestic affairs were the sole 


business of politicians and of Parliament. It is on foreign 
questions that the majority of the House of Commons is 
irreconcilably opposed to Lord Dersy and Mr. Disraen. 
The antipathy to Italian freedom which has been wantonly 
exhibited by the leaders of the Opposition, while it offends 
the feelings of all generous Englishmen, proves that a funda- 
mental difference still separates the two great parties who 
can scarcely find a pretext for a debate at home. On these 
points Lord Patmersroy and Mr. GLavstone represent 
popular opinion, as well as a national habit of mind which is 
more permanent than any special dogma. One-half the 
Liberal aristocracy probably regretted the union of Italy 
by the overthrow of the established dynasties, but the bulk 
of the party, in and out of Parliament, heartily cherishes the 
only political cause which can for the moment excite any 
natural enthusiasm. 

The present disposition of the Ministerial y finds a 
curiously faithful expression in Sir G. C. Lewis’s Wednesday 
speeches and votes. The desire to reserve the right of change 
is indicated by his support of successive proposals on the 
division, while the prevalent scepticism as to the necessity 
for innovation finds utterance in ingenious arguments against 
the particular provisions of every Bill. The Minister votes 
with his party both because he wishes to keep it together, and 
because a part of the opposition to the measure is generally 
founded on an indiscriminate propensity to obstruction. At 
the same time, the House of Commons understands that an 
opposite conclusion will inflict no serious disappointment on 
the Government. This slightly paradoxical course of action 
may probably be attributed in part to Sir G. C. Lewis's critical 
habit of mind, but the acceptance of the proceeding by 
the House of Commons shows that general opinion approves 
of progress in the abstract, and of prudent inaction in almost 
every separate instance. The Constitution is, for the time, 
in no want of remedial treatment ; but its advisers are in- 
vited not to discontinue their visits and suggestions. In 
certain cases, a vote in favour of a detinite change is merely 
understood to imply that the existing system is becoming 
untenable. Half of Sir Joun Tretawyy’s supporters evi- 
dently shared the opinion that some compromise short of 
total abolition was desirable. By voting for the measure, 
they intended to force their adversaries into serious and prac- 
tical negotiation. The Ministers themselves, while they con- 
ciliate their own adherents below the gangway by their 
votes, are careful to show their own concurrence of opinion 
with their moderate supporters. 

Mr. Brieut has accelerated the reaction, and Mr. Disrartr 
performs the useful function of a drag on its progress. The 
neutral mass of the House of Commons is determined that its 
own dislike to political experiments shall not be used for pur- 
poses of personal aggrandizement. The Opposition is accord- 
ingly at liberty to crush every proposal for change; but when 
Mr. DisraELt arranges a party division he always finds himself 
beaten. When the Government thought itself obliged to 
hold out hopes of the revival of the Galway job, the leader 
of the Opposition found no sympathy for his regret at the 
loss of an occasion for a party contest. Since the collapse of 
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Mr. Brieur’s agitation, moderate politicians feel no alarm 
which should induce them to take refuge in the ranks which 
are conventionally ealled Conservative. There seems no 
reason why the existing balance of parties should not be pro- 
longed for an indefinite period. 


LA REVANCHE DE WATERLOO, 


thea author of the pamphlet bearing this title is one French- 
man in ten thousand, He wishes for no revenge for 
Waterloo. He is satisfied with the homage which Queen 
Vicroria paid at the tomb of Napotzon. We cannot too 
strongly express our admiration of his good sense, and our 
wish that it may prove contagious. But unfortunately he 
sets out with a misapprehension. He assumes that England 
repents her resistance to the first Napotron, that she is now 
aware that he was the incarnation of the good spirit of the 
French Revolution, and that the war waged against him was 
a war of despots and aristocrats against liberty and civilization. 
This is greatly to misunderstand Bonapartism and the feelings 
of Englishmen towards it. Whether Pirr was right in 
entering into the war against the French Revolutionists 
is a moot point among us. Some are inclined still, 
as the majority were inclined at the time, to think 
that the blustering menaces of the crew of sentimental 
savages who then ruled France had rendered it neces- 
sary to take arms against the declared enemies of all 
existing Governments. But the better opinion now is, that 
propagandist threats and rodomontade should have been 
magnanimously disregarded, and that France should have 
been quietly allowed to run, as she infallibly would have run, 
through successive stages of sanguinary violence into that 
of final exhaustion, As to the character of the Revolution 
itself, and the preponderance of good or evil in its results, 
the author of this pamphlet will also find that there is a 
strong difference of opinion among us, and that he has many 
on his side. But when, from the Revolution—which was an 
effort, however extravagant and sanguinary, to improve the 
political and social condition of mankind—we come to the 
aggressions of Bonaparte, he will find that the whole of this 
nation are, as they were at that time, of one mind. All re- 
gard the French conqueror as the representative, not of any 
political or social aspirations, but of a piratical ambition, the 
scourge of Europe and of civilization, which we resisted as one 
man at the time, and which we should resist as one man 
again. Here we have nothing to repent—we feel our moral 
standing ground quite firm. If this writer imagines that we 
should connive at another attempt to annex neighbouring 
countries in the name of “ modern civilization,” he never was 
more mistaken in his life. He appeals to the language of 
Napter in the History of the Peninsular War. But Napier 
is not to be taken, and it would be a great misfortune if he 
were taken, as a representative of the opinion and morality 
of the English people. His trade was that of a soldier, and 
the idol of his heart naturally was the man who had given 
up Europe for twenty years to the domination of the 
sword. Justice, morality, the interests of society, the inde- 
pendence of nations, were things quite beyond the range of 
his calculations, A bad cause was a disadvantage in his 
eyes. So was a defective commissariat ; and the defective 
commissariat was the greater disadvantage of the two, 

The author of La Revanche de Waterloo proves most con- 
clusively, from commercial statistics and on other grounds, that 
a war between France and England would be a great calamity 
to both nations. We are very glad that such salutary 
doctrine should be preached on the other side ofthe Channel. 
Here, to prove that a French war would be a calamity is to 
prove that the sun shines at midday. We defy this author, 
or any one else, to find in any English writer any but 
expressions of sincere horror at the thought of such an event, 
Unfortunately, among the popular writers of France, and 
those who are the best indicators of French opinion, we 
should not have far to seek for expressions of a very different 
cast. It ig not only the crazy fanatics of the Univers who 
scream, in their hysterical frenzy, for a crusade against the 
enemies of the Catholic faith. The same passion breathes 
through the pages of sentimentalists much nearer to the heart 
of the French people. And yet, if France could only see 
it, she owes to England, and to her peaceful relations with 
England at this moment, that which is infinitely more 
precious than any item in the table of imports and exports 
on which the arguments of the Peace party in both countries 
are generally founded. We are performing for her the 
‘highest and most beneficent function which one nation can 


perform for another. We are saving her from herself. After 
the frantic paroxysms of her revolutions, she has lapsed, in 
the course of nature, into a despotism. If she stood alone; 
this despotism might be final and complete, and she might 
never again see the face of the liberty which she has abused. 
But at her side is a Constitutional nation which opposed 


| itself to the excesses of her anarchy, and which now, by its 


influence and example, tempers her servitude. Our public 
opinion and our press act on her rulers, and put a sensible 
check on the exercise of their arbitrary power. The sight of 
our free institutions keeps alive the thought of freedom and 
the hope of its return. Such Constitutional sympathies as 
the Emperor and some of his Ministers haye—such deference 
as they feel for principles better than their own—they have 
derived from residence in this country, which has thus 
directly tempered to France the consequences of her own 
errors. A war would cut off the source of these influences, 
and the extinction of French liberty would be complete. 

But why should there be any danger of a war? Unfor- 
tunately, the author of this pamphlet does not come to the 
real point, There is now but one just source of disquietude ; 
and that one source is the immense armaments of France, 
How can such armaments be compatible with a sincere 
desire for peace? That is the practical question; and it is 
one on which La Revanche de Waterloo gives us no light 
whatever. It is passed over in sinister and ominous silence. 
Opposite to the commercial statistics which demonstrate the 
growing intercourse of the two countries and the rapid 
intermingling of their interests, place the sum expended by 
the French Government on the means of aggressive war, 
especially on the fleet, and then explain the contradic- 
tion. A commercial treaty is made, amidst the jubila- 
tions of the economists and Gallicans, and announced as 
the harbinger of eternal peace, A reduction of armaments 
is naturally expected in consequence. On the contrary, 
the French military and naval estimates are so enormous as 
to wring one cry of anguish for the commercial interest even 
in the most submissive of senates, That solitary cry 
, measures the power which economy and good sense are at 
‘present able to exert in France against military ambition, 
Before it has time to swell into a voice of command, civiliza- 
tion may be the prey of the Zouave. An immense army 
end navy, kept up and continually increased without a single 
enemy to guard against and in spite of damaged finances, 
must be intended for the purpose of aggression, in the form 
of domineering influence, if not of actual war, This is a 
stale commonplace. But, nevertheless, it is the whole gist 
of the matter. It overrides all subtle speculations as to the 
personal wishes of the French Emperor, or as to the pre- 
dominance, at a particular moment, of any shade of feeling 
among the French people. The wavering Bonapartism of 
the Times cannot get over it. The unwavering Bonapartism 
of other English journals vainly endeavours to smother it. 
Let France cease to prepare for a war which no one provokes, 
and England is only too ready to believe in her desire for 

The Times accuses the popular orators of the Orleanist 
régime of having been the real trumpeters of war. Popular 
orators must, from the nature of their trade, be the mouth- 
pieces of the people, The soldiery, whom the Times com- 
mends for their silence, could not speak or write for war, 
because they were neither members of the assembly nor 
journalists. They kept alive, and still keep alive, the war 
spirit by their presenee in every town and in every village 
of France. They are the means to do ill deeds, the sight of 
which makes the ill deeds done. Is a proof required of the 
influence which the possession of an immense military force 
exercises on the most pacific minds} The author of La Re- 
vanche de Waterloo is the most pacific of Frenchmen. He writes 
a pamphlet evidently with the sincere object of recommending 
peace with England and cultivating our goodwill. Suddenly, 
as he is concluding, he remembers the great military power of 
France, and his pamphlet, so full of kind speech, ends with 
menace, “Whatever importance we may attach to the 
“ English alliance, this importance does not extend to 
“ wishing that we should sacrifice one particle of what 
“ appears to us to be justice and truth because it pleases the 
“ policy of England to be adverse. No. The policy of 
“ France has its exigencies and its grandeur, which must 
“not yield to any foreign consideration, Let us maintain 
“ the English alliance cordially to the utmost of our power ;- 
“let us go as far for it as it is possible to go, without com- 
“ promising our principles or our dignity ; but let us not 


“ yield to England in any point required by our legitimate 
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“interest, or by the interest of civilization. When we 
“think we have reason and right on our side, as in the 
* question of Syria, the Cabinet of St. James’s ought to be 
“,more and more convinced that we will take counsel only 
“of ourselves ; that we will act, if need be, alone, without 
“ being arrested by the fear of that which we do not hesitate 
“ to call a calamity—the rupture of the alliance ; it is right 
“that England should know this well.” Thus the thought 
of his army of 600,000 men, and of his iron-plated fleet, 
revives in the preacher of moderation the spirit of the 
domineering bully ; and a long serenade of England from 
the dulcimers and psalteries of peace winds up with a defiant 
flourish from the trump of war. 


AMERICA. 


J ig rude injustice and malignity of the New York jour- 
nals continue to represent the hostile feelings of the 
Northern Americans to England. There is no reason, how- 
ever, for abandoning the dispassionate calmness with which 
the nature and prospects of the struggle have hitherto been 
regarded in this country. Three months ago, the North was 
apparently as unanimous in its reprobation of war as it is 
now loudly intolerant even of the theoretical neutrality of 
foreigners. The present fashion of opinion will probably last 
longer, because it is embodied in large material preparations. 
When the flower of the population is armed and drilled, and 
provided with all the munitions of war, it will be difficult even 
for American caprice to withdraw from the struggle without 
some tangible result. Notwithstanding the inexperience of 
the civilian generals, there can be no doubt that their troops 
will fight, and as long as the campaign is confined to the 
Border, the United States will have a large preponderance 
both in numbers and in military resources. The Southern 
Confederacy is better provided with professional officers, but 
it recruits from a thinner population. Experience alone can 
show whether lawyers and local orators can, on short notice, 
acquire the art of commanding considerable armies. Mr. 
Lincotn evidently consults the wishes of his countrymen by 
distributing his principal commissions among well-known 
civilians. Mr. Baxxs, formerly a mechanic, and successively 
Governor of his State and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, becomes a Major-General, like Mr. 
Sicktes and Mr. Butter, for the same reason which 
determined the choice of Cuarues I. and of the Tory 
Parliament in favour of peers or country gentlemen of in- 
fluence. In default of special qualifications, it becomes 
necessary to choose leaders who are accustomed, in other 
departments of public life, to command respect and deference. 
In the civil wars, a gentleman might one month be a general, 
the next a justice of assize, and a few weeks afterwards he 
might accept a captain’s commission for the reduction of a 
neighbouring manor-house. The war, consequently, inter- 
fered little with the relative grades of civil life until its con- 
tinuance had given time for the formation of a regular and 
veteran army. Under civilian officers, hostilities were carried 
on almost at random, without definite plans or decisive re- 
sults. A handful of Royalist horsemen might be spreading 
terror through a district while the adjacent parishes were 
occupied in force by the Parliamentary militia. The con- 
tending parties fought when they met, but their marches 
were determined by chance ; and, except in a few instances, 
the event of their skirmishes depended on courage, numbers, 
and chance, without any admixture of military skill. It is 
true that one country gentleman, adopting the profession of 
arms in middle life, more than supplied, by native force of 
genius, all the defects of experience and of professional edu- 
cation. 

It has generally been thought that the conditions of suc- 
cess in modern war are more complicated than the military 
qualifications of the seventeenth century. It may be doubted 
whether CroMWELL himself, at the commencement of his 
career, could have handled fifty thousand men, with a pro- 
portionate force of artillery ; and the Butters and Capwat- 
LADERs are probably by no means CromweE ts, although they 
may have been selected for their general ability and aptitude. 
General Scorr, who is supposed thoroughly to understand 
his business, is, unluckily, between seventy and eighty. 
There is a national versatility and handiness in the American 


character which favours to the utmost the extemporaneous 


assumption of untried duties and responsibilities; but the 
enormous levies which appear upon paper suggest doubts 
whether armies as large as NAPOLEON’s can be safely moved 
by generals who are ignorant both of theory and of practice. 


The adherence of the bulk of the regular officers to the 
Southern Confederacy is one of the many reasons which pre- 
vent foreigners from admitting that the secession is merely a 
lawless rebellion. Only the most inveterate propensity to 
vaticination can have survived the surprises of the last six 
months. When the secession Republicans and Demo- 
crats vied with each other in the offer of concessions to the 
supposed demands of the slave-owners. When it became 
certain that the Cotton States would withdraw, the most 
telling imputation against an opponent consisted in the 
charge that he entertained a criminal desire to reclaim the 
seceders by force. The Washington orators and the New 
York and Boston journalists only discovered that they had 
overdone their pacific professions when the attack upon 
Fort Sumter suddenly roused the indignation of the North. 
For about two months, the population of the Free States 
have been ostensibly unanimous in their determination to 
maintain the sanctity and perpetuity of the Union. Their 
armaments have since done credit to the energy and patriot- 
ism of the nation; and if the North remains in its present 
frame of mind for some time longer, the seceders will be 
exposed to a formidable attack. In American affairs, it is 
unsafe to calculate either on the steadiness or on the variable 
character of popular feeling. It is only certain that, whether 
peace or war is in fashion, England will be made the scape- 
goat of every blunder and misfortune. 

It seems hard that foreigners should be accused of misunder- 
standing the constitutional questions at issue, when the first 
commencement of military operations bas already brought 
about an insoluble conflict of jurisdiction. The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court issued a writ of habeas corpus 
to bring up the body of one Merryman, who had been 
arrested at Baltimore on the charge of destroying a railway 
bridge for the purpose of impeding the passage of the United 
States troops. General CapWALLADER refused obedience to 
the writ, with the singular announcement that the PrestpENT 
had given him authority to suspend the law of habeas corpus. 
The Chief Justice, in the presence of superior force, abstained 
from requiring the Marshal to execute the writ, announcing 
that he should throw on Mr. Lincotn himself the responsi- 
bility of adopting or disavowing the conduct of his officer. 
There can be no doubt that civil process is incompatible with 
military operations in a hostile country, and, as Northern 
journalists say, inter arma silent leges ; nor do they fail to 
add, with apparent truth, that Chief Justice Tangy is a 
Southern at heart. On the other hand, it is certain that 
Congress alone has the right to determine whether it 
is necessary that the writ of habeas corpus should 
be suspended. Maryland is nominally considered by the 
Government as a loyal portion of the United States, and 
General CADWALLADER is not even acting under a proclama- 
tion of martial law. In England, a similar difficulty might 
be disposed of by a subsequent Act of Indemnity ; but Con- 
gress itself legislates under strict limitations, nor has it the 
constitutional power to make good the defaults of the Execu- 
tive. The Supreme Court would disregard any irregular 
measure which might be passed, and in the event of a future 
revulsion of popular feeling, the Prestpent himself would be 
exposed, without defence, to the risk of an impeachment. The 
Americans are too practical a people to be defeated ina great 
national movement by constitutional technicalities; but if 
they were capable of justice to England, they might begin to 
appreciate the warning that their Constitution must 
suffer in a civil war. It is perhaps at present unsafe 
to remind them that their actual unanimity barely covers over 
the political divisions which seemed lately wider than ever. 
New York is now ostensibly unanimous in opposition to 
that extension of slavery which its Corporation, the majority 
of its voters, and its most notorious journal, have habitually 
defended and supported. Pennsylvania was Democratic 
until it sold itself to its country for a selfishly protective 
tariff. Even in New England itself, a considerable minority 
has always maintained the doctrine of State rights and the 
cause of the South. It may be that American party 
feeling, however violent, is too insincere to survive a great 
political crisis ; but it seems premature for Englishmen to 
give in their adhesion to a creed which may in a short time 
become heterodox by a change in public opinion. The 
Government of the United States is fighting for an intelli- 
gible and justifiable object in denying the right of malcontent 
States to retire from the Union. How the seceders are to 
be reclaimed, and how, if reclaimed, they are to be governed, 
are questions not to be solved even by the simultaneous 
vociferation of twenty million throats, 
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THE CUSTOMS REPORT. 


Nyy Report of the Customs Commissioners is, as might 
have been expected, little more than a comment on the 
working of Mr. Guiapstonez’s famous treaty. Considering 
the delays interposed before the operation of the relaxation 
of duties on the part of France, it would be premature to 
complain that the benefits to English manufacturers have 
not yet been largely felt. The first supplementary con- 
vention by which the specific rates of duty for metals and 
some other commodities were fixed was not signed until 
October ; and the tariff for textile fabrics, and for almost all 
other commodities, was not settled in time to affect the 
exports of the last year. The practical results, so far as 
our exports are concerned, have necessarily been very 
limited ; but the large increase of 49 per cent. in the 
quantity of hardware sent to France shows that one 
trade, at least, has already felt the stimulus of Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S e. For the rest, it is enough to say that 
France has taken from us a little more iron and copper, 
and a great deal more lead. How far these particulars 
may be traceable to the activity of the naval yards of 
France and the accumulation of military stores, is a ques- 
tion which the Customs Commissioners decline to discuss. 
What has already been noted is sufficient to show that 
the natural effect of a reduction of duty is being felt 
without any hindrance from the habits of trade or other 
casual obstacles ; and there can be little doubt that another 
year will produce similar results in those departments of 
commerce which are only now beginning to be affected by 
the stipulations of the treaty. 

As the reduction, or rather the abolition, of duties on the 
part of England came into operation at once, a very much 
more striking array of figures is produced to illustrate the 
influence of the treaty on our imports. Wine is, of course, 
one of the commodities which have been most affected, and 
perhaps the most enthusiastic admirers of GLApsToNE claret 
at 148. per dozen will be satisfied to hear that France has 
sent twice as much of her wine as she did in 1859, and that 
61 per cent. of the increase has been actually entered for 
consumption. The German and Rhine wines have felt the 
stimulus in a still greater degree. Even Spain and Portugal 
have largely added to their accustomed supply, but it is a 
significant fact that the consumption of sherry has only in- 
creased by 3 per cent., while that of port has fallen off by no 
less than 13 per cent. The omnipotent influence of fiscal 
regulations was never better exemplified than by the fact 
that Madeira, which has practically ceased to grow wine, has 
furnished a much larger quantity than the island contained. 
Probably the explanation of the Commissioners is correct, 
that the inferior wines of Teneriffe have been made up for 
exportation as genuine Madeira. Upon the whole, the working 
of the treaty as regards wine does seem to justify Mr. 
Guapstone’s theory, that national tastes may be moulded by 


a Chancellor of the Exchequer as easily as the surplus in- 


comes of individuals can be diverted into the public Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Guapstone may yet go down to posterity as 
the statesman who successfully introduced thin potations 
into England, and his memory will hereafter be blessed by 
the too numerous class to whom port is a forbidden luxury. 
The free admission of French manufactures has Jed to similar 
results in the principal departments of trade which the treaty 
has affected. Watches and clocks, gloves and silk dresses, 


have come in largely increased quantities, while the impor- 


tation of delicate woollen fabrics, such as shawls, scarfs, and 
handkerchiefs, is four times as great as in the year which 
preceded the treaty. 

The Commissioners may perhaps be suspected of holding a 
brief to support Mr. Guapsrone’s policy, but they are pro- 
bably justitied in the observation that the distress which was 
so severely felt in Coventry was attributable to a freak of 
fashion rather than to recent legislation. In fact, the imports 
of French ribbons feil off during the first eleven months of 
the year ; but the marked increase in December no doubt 
affords the truer test of the consequences to be anticipated 
from the liberal terms which England has conceded, to teach 
the Emperor of the Frencu his first practical lesson in Free- 
trade. Coventry lived by a protected manufacture, and 
unless the stimulus of competition should counterbalance the 
reduction in price which it will cause, the ribbon-weavers 
will have to undergo a struggle like that which so many other 
artificially fostered branches of commerce have already sur- 
mounted. If it is a success to realize predicted results, Mr. 
GLADSTONE may be congratulated on the fact that his treaty 


has so far worked very much in the way which its supporters 
promised. We are sending away more metal, both in the 
raw and manufactured shape, and are taking in return more 
wine and more of those articles of taste in which the French 
have shown an aptitude which our own manufacturers have 
not yet learned to rival. The extent of the advantage from 
this interchange will be differently estimated, but whether 
it > worth much or little, it is what the Treaty promised 
to do. 

Apart from the influences of the treaty, the results for 
the year 1860 are quite as encouraging as could have been 
expected. The extent of the failure of the harvest, and the 
facility with which our own deficiencies were supplemented 
by the superfluities of foreign countries, are evidenced by 
the figures which appear in the annual returns. Nearly four 
million quarters of corn and two million ewts. of flour 
represent the falling-off of the home production of food, and 
it is satisfactory to bear in mind the very moderate rise in 
price which sufficed to bring in these extra supplies from 
abroad. ‘Tea and coffee have been imported in largely in- 
creased quantities—acircumstance which shows how easily the 
misfortune of a deficient harvest is borne without trenching 
upon the common luxuries of the people generally. There 
is nothing to complain of in the return of exported goods. 
Notwithstanding the enormous stride taken by our foreign 
commerce in the previous year, a further advance of four 
per cent. has been realized. The position of this country as 
the chief entrepdt of the world has been well sustained, the 
amount of foreign and colonial merchandize exported having 
almost touched 30,000,000/. against 25,000,000/. in 1859, 
and 23,000,000/. in 1858. The disproportionate extent of 
our imports, though no longer a subject of regret, as in 
the days when the balance of trade was worshipped, may 
serve to explain the comparative scarcity of gold which has 
been felt during the early part of the present year. We 
have taken 210,000,000/. in estimated value, in place of 
179,c00,000/. imported in the previously unrivalled year of 
1859. Sugar and silk, hemp and spirits, alone exhibit a 
decrease, and this is in each case ascribed by the Commis- 
sioners to special and temporary causes. In almost every 
shape the comforts and luxuries which we manage 
to secure are increasing with marvellous rapidity, 
and this may be accepted as a test of prosperity not 
less trustworthy than the increased exports by which 
so vast an amount of foreign commodities has been 
purchased. The year 1860, in short, as tested by the 
Customs returns, presents the same indications of steady 
progress, notwithstanding the serious drawback of a very 
scanty harvest, which have already been supplied from other 
sources ; and though this has been accompanied by a con- 
siderable loss of Customs revenue, the sacrifice has, as usual, 
proved considerably below the extent of the relief given to 
the consumer. The elasticity of the revenue, which so soon 
replaced the chasms made by Sir Rosert Pert, promises to 
serve Mr. GiapsTone as effectually ; and the time may not 
be far distant when the inroad upon the Customs revenue 
caused by the provisions of the French treaty will be made 
good by the steady advance of the national industry. 


‘CIVIL WAR AND STRONG GOVERNMENT. 


“ A T last we have got a Government !” was the delighted 

exclamation of a Northern journalist when the 
Washington Cabinet, having ascertained the will of its many- 
headed master, began to exchange its attitude of imbecile 
wavering for one of warlike preparation. The remark aptly 
expresses the instinctive sympathy of ultra-democracy with 
high-handed displays of power, and it is not perhaps without a 
sinister significance as regards the ulterior results of the 
struggle into which the model Republic has plunged. Ac- 
cording to present appearances, there is every probability 
that, if the war lasts any length of time, the American 
people may find, before it is over, that they really have got 
a Government in a sense little dreamed of by the founders of 
their constitutional liberties. A vigorous Executive, unem- 
barrassed by over-nice notions of legality, seems to be the 
present ideal of Transatlantic aspirations ; and it is an ideal 
which, under favourable circumstances, is wonderfully apt to 
realize itself. Laws are proverbially silent in the midst of 
arms, and a civil war in which the Central Executive consti- 
tutes itself the organ of the fiercest passions of a democracy 
is admirably calculated to generate what European politicians 
call “strong government.” 


Some progress has already been made towards this con- 
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summation. Considering that it is barely two months since 
President Lincotn’s Cabinet received its instructions from 
popular opinion, it must be admitted that it has not been 
idle. Mr. Bricut “never saw” the British Constitution, 
and he would perhaps be equally at a loss to detect the 
traces of an American Constitution in the recent history of 
Transatlantic politics. In what respect the existing Wash- 
ington Government differs from a military dictatorship it 
might take some time to explain. We see the Presrpent 
assuming and actively exercising powers which might almost 
eontent the Executive of the most absolute European 
Monarchy. He invites and accepts unlimited offers of men 
and money from all quarters, and apparently disposes of 
both at his own unfettered discretion. His Generals take 
military possession of towns and districts where the juris- 
diction of the regular civil authorities has never been for- 
mally superseded, and arrest suspected traitors entirely at 
their own pleasure. As for Congress, nobody appears to 
remember its existence, The institution still survives in 
contemplation of law, but it seems, practically speaking, 
quite a superfluity. The Presipent, and his Cabinet, and 
his Generals, and the Governors of States, and the Volun- 
teers, evidently consider themselves fully equal to all the 
demands of the crisis ; and when Congress does assemble— 
which will be just ten weeks after the first proclamation of 
war—it is not very clear what it will be wanted to do, 
beyond the routine business of providing supplies for a 
struggle on which it has never been consulted. Louis 
Napotron’s Senate and Legislative Body are respectable 
and influential constitutional authorities compared with 
the democratic assemblies which the head of the American 
Government has not yet thought it necessary to take into 
his confidence. As it is certain that, in the present temper 
of the Northern mind, Mr. LincoLtn would have found no 
difficulty in obtaining from the Federal Legislature any 
extra-legal powers that he might be inclined to demand, 
this ostentatious contempt for constitutional proprieties is 
the more marked because it is altogether gratuitous. 

More than one recent occurrence has given startling proof 
of the superiority of the Washington Executive to legal re- 
straints. Two or three weeks ago, the PresipDENT ordered a 
razzia to be made, at a given day and hour, on the telegraph 
offices in all the principal towns of the Northern States, on 
the chance of finding evidence against “traitors.” His 
officers took forcible possession of the manuscript originals 
of all telegrams sent to the South during the preceding 
twelve months, and carried them off for inspection by the 
Government. Thisarbitrary and violent, but unquestionably 
smart, proceeding—which may perhaps afford a useful hint 
to European despotisms—appears to have been decidedly 
popular. American editors recorded it with undisguised 
complacency, and evidently admired the sagacity with which 
the little coup d'état was planned, and the dexterity with 
which it was executed. The Times’ New York Corre- 
spondent speaks of it with much satisfaction as “a bold 
“ stroke,” and is pleased to think that “the possession of 
“such a mass of material gives the Government a good gua- 
“ rantee for the quiet behaviour of suspected and disaffected 
“persons.” It is unnecessary to remark that the possession 
of the bodies of suspected and disaffected persons would 
furnish a still better guarantee for their quiet behaviour ; 
and, in fact, as we shall presently see, this obvious reflection 
has already suggested itself to some of President Lincoty’s 
Generals. Judging from- the general approbation which has 
attended the raid on the telegraph offices, there can be little 
doubt that Northern opinion would be equally ready to 
sanction the “administrative seizure” of the types and 

of an obnoxious Secessionist newspaper—if, at least, 
it were possible that such a journal could exist within reach 
of a New York mob. ‘ 

The last mail brings us word of 4 still bolder stroke of 
military usurpation. The collision between General Cap- 
WALLADER and Chief-Justice Taney is somewhat absurdly 
valled in the newspapers “a conflict of laws ;” but it was, 
in truth, simply a conflict between law and illegal violence, 
in which law suffered total defeat, It just amounts to 
this—that the commander of the Northern troops now 
in occupation of Baltimore has taken it upon him, without 
so tauch as the preliminary formality of a proclamation of 
martial law, to arrest and imprison at his discretion 
Civilians accused or suspected of political offences, and that 
the authority of the Supreme Court of the United States 
is summarily set aside by order of President Lixcoun. 
Without any sanction from Congress, and by the simple fiat 


of the President and his Generals, the writ of habeas 

is treated as so much waste paper—and this, too, in 
a State which still adheres to the Union, and in which 
the civil authorities have never been superseded. It is an 
ominous fact that this daring assumption of military 
despotism does not appear to excite the smallest objection 
in any quarter. The Northern newspapers, we are told, are 
mostly silent on the subject, while some of them urge 
General CaDWALLADER to arrest a Judge self-convicted of 
treasonable sympathies. The New York Correspondent 
of the Z'imes severely blames Chief-Justice Tansy for having 
“put the case in a way to excite the already embittered 
“ feelings of the people of Baltimore,” and remarks that the 
General's lawless violence “in a country which has just been 
“subdued, and which sympathizes actively with the rebels, 
“ought not to be measured by the same criticism that would 
“be applied to such an act in time of peace.” If we are 
justified in assuming this writer to be a not unfavourable 
specimen of average Northern opinion, it is clear that the 
Atmerican democracy is fast learning to make a present of its 
liberties to any Government that will find the means of 
gratifying its political passions. 

If this war is to go on, we may possibly, at no distant 
date, see some very considerable modifications in the institu- 
tions which our platform Liberals were but the other day. 
holding up to the admiration and imitation of England. In 
the South, such a result would of course surprise no one, 
The Special Correspondent of the Zimes, writing from New 
Orleans, sees reason to anticipate that, when the struggle is 
over, “ one of the first acts of the Legislature will probably be 
“ directed to establish some sort of qualification for the right 
“ of suffrage, relying on the force which will beat their disposal 
“ at the close of the war ;” and, judging from his sketch of 
the state of things around him, we should say it would be 
difficult to devise any change in Southern institutions which 
would not be for the better. When President Davis's 
“ volunteer” army is openly recruited by terrorism and even 
by downright impressment, when journalists advocate the 
lasso as a convenient instrument for suppressing dissidence 
from the dominant political creed, when free citizens are 
committed to gaol for the crime of teaching their children to 
“shout for Lixcoun,” and when the non-payment of debts 
is a patriot’s highest duty, the cause of liberty can suffer 
little from any imaginable re-distribution of the governing 
power. There is certainly nothing shocking in the suggestion 
that a democracy resting on slavery may end in a military 
oligarchy. It is the Free States of the North that have 
most to dread, because they have most to lose, from the 
demoralization consequent on a war in which the Executive 
is the mere exponent of popular passion. It is hopeless to 
attempt to combine, in any political organization, intrinsi- 
cally incompatible conditions. Twenty millions of people 
need not expect to subjugate ten millions of their equals 
and retain a profound respect for legal freedom and consti- 
tutional law. War on a large scale requires large armies of 
regular troops, under able generals and a powerful Executive ; 
and it is further to be remembered that, in the Northern 
States of America, a regular army will always be mainly 
recruited from Irish and otber immigrants, who are supremely 
indifferent to the constitutional traditions of American 
history. Should the termination of the present struggle 
find the Washington Government in possession of a victorious 
army of 100,000 disciplined and seasoned troops, under a 
popular general, with a Southern Poland to be held in 
permanent military subjection, it is but too easy to foresee 
that the conditions of political life and action in the North 
will undergo changes which every friend of rational liberty 
on either side of the Atlantic will deeply deplore. 


THE MASONS’ STRIKE. 

STRIKE in the building trade seems to have become 

an annual institution, and will probably continue to be 
repeated every year until the men have ceased to put faith 
in agitators who use their power with no other effect than 
to bring recurring periods of starvation and misery upon 
those whose interests they affect to care for. There are 
happily very decided indications that this mischievous in- 
fluence is on the decline, and the only wonder is that the 
credulity of the men should not long since have been 
exhausted. In spite of their perverseness and folly, it is 
impossible not to pity the victims of the Socialist dreams 
which the leaders of the Trades Unions in vain attempt to 
realize The present strike of the masons will doubtless be 
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followed by the usual results. The masters will be put to 
some inconvenience, which they will find the means to sur- 
mount, and the men will give in at last, with their savings 
squandered, their health broken, and without gaining any of 
the objects of their strike. But the evil they will bring 
upon themselves is of their own making, and there are 
some features of the present strike which promise better 
times in future. No number of defeats will ever put an 
end to the wretched system of organized strikes until the 
men are convinced that the policy which they are taught 
to pursue is founded on a mistaken notion of their own 
interests. So long as they imagine that, by holding out for 
a season, they may acquire the power of dictating what they 
consider reasonable terms to their masters, the courage to 
commence hostilities will probably not be wanting when a 
favourable opportunity occurs. The war between capital 
and labour will never cease until the men learn from bitter 
experience that they are never so safe from oppression as 
when the terms of labour are left to the operation of free 
individual competition on both sides. Organization on the 
wip both of employers and labourers—and there never can 
e permanent organization on one side without provoking 
counter-organization on the other—is precisely the relation 
which throws the greatest power into the masters’ hands, 
and is most prejudicial to the interests of the working-men. 
It is not easy, perhaps, for half-educated men whio have 
listened to the plausible Socialist theory that labour should 
employ capital instead of letting capital employ labour, to 
lay hold of the fundamental principle of political economy, 
that a fair price, whether for labour or anything else, is 
certain to be secured by the free action ef competition, and 
as certain to be missed by any attempt at regulation. But 
the occurrences of the last few weeks may open the 
eyes of many who have hitherto followed blindly 
wherever the chiefs of their societies chose to lead. 
The dispute upon which the masons have struck is almost 
the first which has brought out quite clearly the real issue 
between masters and men. On many former occasions 
strikes have arisen from a prevalent belief on the part of a 
particular trade that they were getting less wages than their 
labour was fairly worth in the market. Even in the nine- 
hours’ contest of last year, the real object of the strike was 
cloaked by some allegations of this kind, as well as by the 
pretence that the Societies were fighting for opportunities 
of recreation and improvement. None knew better than 
the Unionists themselves that these were not their real 
objects ; and it is so far satisfactory that the quarrel has 
now assumed a shape in which all disguise is abandoned, 
and the real principle of the Trades Unions openly avowed. 
It will be remembered that, notwithstanding their dis- 
comfiture a year ago, the indefatigable clique who impose 
their decrees on the working-men of the building trades 
attempted to renew their old demand as soon as they per- 
ceived that their employers had their hands full of work. 
They were met by the judicious determination of several 
leading firms to pay in future by the hour instead of the 
day, and this was accompanied by an increase in wages 
sufficient to enable the men to take a weekly half-holiday 
without sacrificing a penny of their accustomed earnings. 
To this proposal the Masons’ Society have replied by 
insisting on payment by the day at the rate of wages pro- 
posed by the masters, with the same Saturday holiday which 
they have already the option of taking. The noticeable 
thing about this demand is, that the Masons’ Union ask 
nothing whatever which is not now in the power of every 
individual mason to take. They are on strike, not to gain 
any privilege for themselves, but to impose restrictions upon 
fellow-workmen who are willing to earn additional wages by 
increased work. What they require is, that no member of 
their trade shall be permitted to work for a greater number 
of hours in the week than the Society chooses to allow. The 
actual duration of a week’s work is fixed by the present 
ultimatum at fifty hours ; but it may just as easily and just 
as reasonably be limited to half that time, if once the prin- 
ciple is admitted that a body of working men are entitled to 
prohibit the stronger and more industrious of their class 
from working harder than the weak and the lazy. On 


‘turning from this strange pretension to the arguments by 


which it is attempted ‘to be justified, what one finds is, not 
that a limit is intended to be fixed with any reference 
to the supposed capabilities of an average workman, but 
solely with a view to an equal partition, among all 
the members of a trade, of the amount of work 
which may at any time be in the market, On this 


principle, a limit of three or four hours a day might, 
under certain circumstances, be imposed with just as much 
reason as can be shown for the nine hours’ movement ; and 
there can be no security against successive encroachments 
until the principle is admitted that each man shall be free 
to determine how much work he is able to do, and to earn 
as much wages as he chooses to toil for. The simple issue 
now is this—whether the men are to be at liberty to accept 
the freedom which their employers offer, or whether they 
are to be doomed to forced idleness at the command of a 
society which vainly strives to reverse the decrees of nature, 
and to put the idle and the inefficient on a level with the 
skilful and industrious workman. 

That a struggle against freedom will win no sympathy 
from the public, is probably plain to the most deluded among 
the men on strike ; but something more than this is needed, 
and that is, that they should see that freedom is better for 
each one of them than the dictation which would make 
them all idle. The old rooted habits of thought of the 
working classes are not to be got rid of in a day, 
and there is much to gratify a stubborn pride in 
the idea of fighting the battle, not of themselves, 
but of their order. But it isa great point gained to have 
the rival principles which are presented to the working 
classes for their guidance, brought out as distinctly as they 
are in the present struggle. The absurdity of strong men 


striking work for the sake of imposing restrictions, not on. 


their masters, but on themselves, is too glaring not to make 
itself evident to the minds of the most obedient slaves of 
the Trades Societies, That a conversion to common sense 
has been going on rapidly since the dispute assumed its 
latest phase, is proved by the facility with which the em- 
ployers who first adopted the plan of payment by the hour 
have been able to replace the workmen who deserted them. 
Every day must make fresh converts, and if Mr. Porrer and 
his friends will only continue their agitation with the same 
openness which has recently been exhibited, they will before 
long have eradicated from the minds of their followers the 
fatal theories which have engendered the system of organized 
strikes. Men who have been taught to strike for slavery 
will learn to strike against their dictators for freedom ; and 
it is not perhaps too much to expect that the effrontery of 
the last demands of the Unionists will do more to thin their 
numbers than a score of failures in a more plausible cause. 
Should this be the result of the masons’ strike, its promoters 
will have been the greatest benefactors to their order, though 
in a way the very opposite to their own intentions. 

We do not say a word against the right of labourers to 
combine if their interests require it; but the nature of the 
pending struggle makes it so manifest that the end of all 
such union is weakness and restriction, in place of strength 
and freedom, that we look with confidence for a reaction 
among the men themselves, which shall not only put a 
speedy end to the immediate dispute, but go far to replace 
the theories of Socialism by the sounder though less attractive 
doctrines of economical science. Sooner or later, bodies of 
men will come to see their own interests, and when this is 
the case with the working classes, the era of strikes will 
have passed away. 


LADIES’ SOCIETY. 


ior are some ladies who are beginning to complain, 
whether justly or unjustly, that the society of women 1s less 
rized by Englishmen of education and position than it used to 
= As no ladies would venture to make this complaint who 
feared the obvious retort that probably those only grumbled who 
had ceased to be attractive, we may get rid at once of that easy 
mode of shelving what is, if well founded, a legitimate cause of 
regret. Women who know that they themselves please, and 
have pleased, and will please to the end of their days, alone dare 
to challenge criticism by making general remarks of this kind. 
Whether the assertion is true or untrue is exceedingly hard to 
say ; but perhaps most persons would allow that there is at least 
enough to give it colour. There are some obvious facts which 
tend to make it probable. Ladies say that the real cause of the 
change lies in the altered habits of men. In the first place, 
clubs supply a society where every luxury is placed at the com- 
mand of persons of moderate fortune, where friends are to be 
found day and night, and where men not only have gilded 
drawing-rooms to go to, and crimson satin to recline on, but may 
put their boots freely where they like, andcan growl if any one ven- 
tures to address them when they wish tobe undisturbed. In the next 
lace, smoking has greatly increased ; and young men especially 
reak-up the domestic circle and quit their sisters and cousins 
in order to retire toa pipe. Keen-eyed mothers notice a pect 
liar nudge and a faint motion of the eye, which their experienc? 
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informs them is the signal by which one young smoker intimates to 
another that a decent excuse must be found as soon as possible 
for sliding off to the den sacred to tobacco. That clubs and the 
Virginian weed do, as a. matter of fact, make men less anxious 
for a home, and less anxious, when at home, to stay with their 
female relations, is, we think, highly probable. That they ope- 
rate to a great extent in these directions, or that many men are 
peeneneety affected by them, is much more uncertain. The 

ind of man who really cares for a club is seldom a man who 
would, in any generation, have had a great taste for female 
society. In every period of history there have been selfish old 
bachelors, and wise old bachelors, and good livers, and men who 
like to alternate work with unobtrusive ease and comfort. Then, 
again, if young men smoke now-a-days, at least they do not drink ; 
and if they quit the society of ladies rather sooner than they ought, 
they know what they are saying while they stay. There must 
therefore be other reasons on which the complaint is grounded, 
if it is warranted, although these causes may contribute in some 
degree to produce the result attached to them. 

There is a cause on the side of the ladies which is, we submit, 
quite as powerful as clubs or smoking. And that is the imita- 
tion of men to which wi men attach so much value. They copy 
the language, the sentiments, and the habits of men as far as they 
areable. Even in the mouths of girls expressions are now heard 
which we do not believe their mothers would have dreamed of using 
at the same age. They do not exactly swear, but they run near it. 
There is astory of a Highland gamekeeper who went fishing with 
one of the young gentlemen of the house. This young sports- 
man had the luck to hook a very nice salmon in a very nice pool. 
The fish was game, and so was the fisherman, and they had a neat 
little tussle which ended in the salmon getting off. The disap- 
pointed angler expressed his disappointment in a burst of male- 
dictions that came from the bottom of his young heart. In the 
evening the gamekeeper recounted the history of the salmon toa 
friend of the angler. The friend, picturing the scene to himself, 
and contemplating the probable result, asked whether Mr. 
Arthur didn't swear a little when the fish broke away. The 

mekeeper quietly replied, “Well, sir, he was just aiming at it.” 

ith such admirable reserve and moderation did he hint at 
the terrific outburst of his young master. In the same way, 
and with a more literal accuracy, it might be said that young 
ladies are ‘just aiming” at men’s conversation. Everything is 
“awfully jolly,” or “no end swell,” or “a deuced bore.” Very 
likely this is exceedingly harmless. They may be very good 
girls, just as a man who aims at a Scotch oath or two in the 
crisis of a lost salmon may be’ a very good fellow. But, how- 
ever defensible such language may be, very few men think it 
attractive. Men do not want women to talk as they themselves 
do, but to keep up the standard of elegance, propriety, and 
purity. Fast girls, apart from their more or less of good looks, 
are to men only like feebler men, and the sooner they get this 
into their silly little heads the better for them and society. A 
woman can never, or very seldom, answer the purposes of a male 
companion toa man. It is in vain that she talks slang, and is 
knowing about horses, and dallies with a cigarette, and lets the 
conversation turn on doubtful characters. Men can always beat 
her at this kind of game. And even when a lady is far too right- 
minded and well-conducted to go into these excesses of heedless 
immodesty, yet if she in any way talks or acts like a man, she so 
far repels men. Unless women offer in their society somethin 
different from that which men have without them, why should 
they expect that men will stay with them? 
ut there is a much more powerful reason than clubs, or smoking, 
or siang talk from female lips, for this indifference to ladies’ 
society. ‘The great, general, and increasing love of pleasure lies 
at the bottom of this separation of the sexes. Everybody is not 
only prepared to seek and to have the greatest amount of amuse- 
ment, but gets it. A thousand things combine to spread our 
taste for pleasure. The prosperity of the country and of the 
greater part of the civilized world makes the command of the 
means of pleasure tenfold what it used to be. Railways bring 
together numbers of persons in the same spot, and give us the 
tastes of other countries in addition to those of our own. We 
work harder, and have a thirst for increased recreation to reward 
us. Men have got into the habit of going where it is pleasantest 
to go, and it unfortunately happens that parties where ladies are 
present are generally so constructed that there is little positive 
pleasure, and often much positive pain, in attending them, whereas 
parties where men alone are present are generally lively and 
successful. Of course, all heavy dinners of a public or semi- 
public kind are not to be reckoned among men’s parties. But 
when friends meet for the purpose of dining or passing the 
evening together, the party is generally pleasanter without ladies. 
Why is this? In the first place, there is very much more comfort ; 
and secondly, men take more trouble to get together a suitable set 
and to have a convenient number. When women complain that 
ladies’ society is not so much valued as it oughtto be, let them think 
of what, according to the present fashion, is offered to men at 
parties where there are ladies too. The dinner is very often one 
in which the object of the host and hostess is to see the greatest 
number of their acquaintances. The meal itself is cut after the 
very straitest pattern, and is exactly like the last ten dinners 
which the diner-out has eaten. He is wedged between two solid 
blocks of crinoline, which spread over him and eclipse him. As 
he feebly puts out his arms through the maze, like an insect 
ing its antenn#, he is in constant fear least he should 


damage the fabrics near him, or fail in conveying to his mouth 
the precarious morsels which he cuts off by a series of happy shots 
with his knife and fork. It is very seldom that these masses of 
handsome clothing have anything to say, or will accept any 
remark, except on a cut and dried subject like the opera or the 
Exhibition, without giving it to be understood that their answers 
are to be taken without prejudice. When men dine together, 
they make upa party of six or eight ; they take care, if they have 
any sense, that the dishes are few, but all eatable, and that the 
wine is plentiful, food. and in the right order. They say what 
they think and what they like. They have plenty of room, they 
are comfortable, they are companionable. Let ladies look on 
this picture and on that. It is not quite Hyperion to a satyr; 
but it is Hyperion to a good-looking barber's | shamed 

Evening gatherings are still more against the ladies. Balls 
apart—and they on‘y concern dancing men—the evening amuse- 
ments of private life are terribly dull. This is not anybody's 
fault. Hundreds of hot pa put into a big room, without any 
object in meeting, with nothing to say to each other, and <7 
one wild wish boiling up in their hearts—the burning feveri 
desire to be anywhere else and to get the thing over—are not 
likely to contribute much to each other's happiness. The evening 
gatherings of men are rather different. In a large airy room, 
ten, or twenty, or thirty men drop in at any hour they like, light 
a cigar, mix a little spirits with their iced water if so disposed, 
and fall at once into a desultory, but still easy and continuous 
conversation. If it is pretty lively, they stay ; if it is dull, they 
slope off. They sit or stand in the easiest positions, see the newest 
lion, hear the newest story, drop into a chat with one acquaint- 
ance after another, and have no guide to staying or going but 
their own sense of entertainment. In Utopia, possibly, the 
human mind may be so well regulated, and the male mind may 
be so deeply impressed with the advantages of female ee 
that men may prefer to an evening gathering of this sort 
heat, the crush, the whirl of an At Home. But in London, and 
in the present corrupt state of the human heart, the At Home 
has no chance. This is not saying that men dislike or despise 
female society, but that they cling to what pleases them, and the 
arrangements of society are such that the pleasure is greatest 
where the women are not. That men’s dinners and men’s even- 
ings are so much pleasanter may depend, not on the absence of 
women, but on the superior art with which men, knowing clearly 
what they want, set sation! to get it. 

Society is on so large a scale now, and every one with anythin 
like an cctablichesant has necessarily so large an acquaintance 4 
whom it is necessary to render some kind of civility, that 
large miscellaneous gatherings must go on, although they give 
so much trouble and so little pleasure to every one. But that 
ladies cannot give parties of a private and sociable kind, where 
the pleasure shall be as great or greater than that felt at men’s 

rties, need not be believed until the experiment is fairly tried. 

hy do men’s parties succeed? Because they are small, in cool 
rooms, with the right quantities of the right on and because 
comfort is studied. hy are the parties at which ladies are 
resent so little cared for? Because the people are not assorted, 
mae the dishes are absurdly numerous and without invention, 
because the wine is generally handed in a thoroughly wrong 
way, because the dresses of the women choke up the table, 
because everything is hot, stale, and formal. Among other little 
things, the absurd custom of the ladies leaving the dining-room 
first deserves to be noticed. The only use of it is to enable men 
to consume an amount of dessert that they are ashamed to con- 
sume in the presence of women. But it throws a great constraint. 
and gloom on a party 5 and when the assembly is once more 
collected, it is so distributed as to prevent conversation. 
The ladies are all collected, like a group of Egyptian 
idols, in a solemn circle, behind which the men stand, 
until at last a victim is selected to give that signal for conversa- 
tion which is called “a little music.” It may be remarked that 
English people scarcely ever seem to converse with anything like 
freedom at sok under cover of the piano. Sometimes, if the 
furniture permits an approach, one of the Egyptian idols will thaw 
a little so long as her sociality is screened by a brilliant burst of 
sound. The thanks which remind the performer that she has done 
her duty, and that some one else is to be turned on to supply 
the requisite volume of music-power, generally bring to a simul- 
taneous end the conversation she has created. This is not to be 
called ladies’ society. Excepting among intimate friends, there 
is nothing that deserves to be called ladies’ society in London. 
When there is such a society, we shall see whether it is not far 
too attractive for clubs or smoking to prevail against it. Where 
there really is something like ladies’ society, as there is in large 
country-houses or among friendly neighbours in the country, no 
one can say that the society of women is not keenly rel 


HARD WORDS. 


T is a true saying that language was given us to conceal our 
thoughts, but it is a saying which does not quite go to the 

root of the matter. There can be no doubt that language was 
also given to save us from the trouble of having any thoughts at 
all. Thinking is an exertion—to many people it is a painful 
exertion—and yet it would not do to appear never to think. It 
isa t gain when a man can at once enjoy the reputation of 
thinking and the luxury of not thinking. problem is, to 
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express the smallest possible amount of meaning with the greatest 
possible amount of appearance of meaning. Nobody ever was so 
wise as Lord Thurlow looked. The po is to look as wise 
as Lord Thurlow, and at the same time to be as foolish as any- 
body we please. 

This twofold advantage may be reaped by the judicious em- 

loyer of that kind of diction which we can best describe as the 
> rial style. It is not for us to judge with what objects that 
style is adopted by its great master. Possibly there may be mo- 
ments when he, like meaner mortals, means nothing, and only 
wants to make people believe that he means something. There 
may be other moments when he does mean something, but wants 
to make people believe that he means something different from 
what he does mean. Sometimes, as we all know, the oracle con- 
descends to be perfectly intelligible. A simple application of the 
rule of contrary sets everything straight. Thus, “I will be 
faithful to the Democratic Republic,” “The Empire is Peace,” 
“‘T will liberate Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic,” are sen- 
tences which a slight change—perhaps merely of a grammatical 
termination, at most of a single word, like “Guerre” for ‘‘Paix”— 
will convert into an honest expression of the speaker's meaning. 
But this is not the true Imperial style. Anybody can swear that 
black is white ; and when the process has been gone through too 
often, everybody finds out the key. Even the confiding sim- 
plicity of ‘Lord Derby, which had stood a good deal, gave —_ 
when he found that “I will not annex Savoy” had really 
along meant “I will annex it.” Utterances of this sort are 
the mere freaks of Imperialism in an occasional fit of candour. 
Long habit may prevent the delivery of a true proposition ; but 
its contradictory will do just as well. The true Imperial style 
is something very different. It always conceals something. It 
may be that it conceals a meaning—it may be that it only con- 
pes the lack of a meaning. With the great man himself, we 
cannot always pretend to say which it is. With his imitators, 
French and English, we are pretty sure that what the Imperial 
style conceals is much less commonly meaning than the absence 
of meaning. 

In the smaller imitators of the Imperial style the whele thin 
sinks into a mere love of hard words. But the love of har 
words takes two forms. Sometimes they are simply used when 
easy words would do just aswell. But sometimes, also, they 
are used when easy words would not do just as well. That is, 
it often happens that if aman were obliged to put what he 
had to say into plain English words of one syllable, everybody 
would at once see whether he meant anything or nothing. But 
only let him use long words with French endings to them, and 
he escapes amid a cloud of abstractions, and you cannot tell 
whether he has any meaning or not. This last is the true Im- 

rial, or what might with equal truth be called the Jovial style. 

he other form is something and can be accurately 
distinguished from the Allude-to-individual style of penny-a- 
liners and members of Parliament. If there is any difference 
between them, it is that the one always carries with it a certain 
intention of being smart, the other a certain intention of 
being grand. For instance, when the Oxford Correspondent 
of the Zimes, in describing the Commemoration, calls the 
undergraduates the “juvenile academics,” and the men 
whom they hoot “unfortunate individuals,” the fun is 
dreary enough, to be sure, but the writer evidently thought 
he was writing something funny. But when a policeman tells a 
magistrate that he found the prisoner in “ a state of intoxication,” 
he has not the faintest notion of being funny, but he has a very 
at notion indeedof beingsolemn and impressive, and of choosing 
G veets well. So, when we read of armies being “‘ decimated,” 
kings or heroes receiving “ ovations,” &c., what is meant might 
easily be put into plain English, only the writers think plain 
English low, and fancy that they have hit upon something much 
finer. The scholar commonly laughs to see how this sort of talk 
almost invariably involves blunders at every step. For instance, the 
straightforward English word “drunk” is voted unpolite. Those 
who have swallowed too much liquid are “ inebriated,” “ intoxi- 
cated,” “in a state of intoxication.” Now a penny-a-liner would 
stare if you told him that drunkenness and intoxication are two 
uite different things. A man ‘is drunk who has had too much, 
& it of the purest port or the most unpolluted pale ale. Buta 
man is intoxicated who has lost his wits, not by quantity but by 
quality—by drinking something, be it much or little, which has 
been drugged. The words “intoxicate” and “ intoxication” were 
doubtless first applied to common drunkenness by a sort of 
metaphor, but being long and hard words, they have gradually 
made their way, and have elbowed the old Teutonic “ drunk” out 
of court. Undoubtedly, it often happens—such is our beer—that 
a man who appears to be simply drunk is really intoxicated in the 
strictest sense. The word, in short, has an accidental propriety, 
but we have not to thank our penny-a-liners for that. 

So with the word “ decimate.” As fur as our recollection goes 
back, this word came into popular use at the time of the Crimean 
war. Somebody said our army was “ decimated ’’ by the various 
evils which fell upon it. As a rhetorical flourish, we should 
not much admire it ; still, just for once, asa rhetorical flourish, it 
might perhaps be allowed to pass. But it was a long word, and 
sounded grand ; and so the whole tribe of scribblers and orators 
took it up and used it without any definite meaning. It has now 
become a formula, and every army which suffers considerably is 
said to be “decimated,” without the slightest regard either to 
the proportion or to the nature of its losses. — 


Again, what is an “ovation?” People now-a-days are always 
receiving, accepting, declining “ ovations.” Garibaldi and 
King of Italy come in for more of them at present than anybody 
else, though. undoubtedly President Lincoln or Anti-president 
Davis, whichever is finally the victor, will come in for a gigantic 
—we beg pardon, a monster—one. What puzzles us is why such 
famous people as these are always content with ‘ ovations "—why 
they are so modest as never to aspire to triumphs. Is it because 
“triumph” has become by long usage a common English word, 
while “ ovation” still retains the charm and grandeur of ob- 
scurity ? Then, besides “ ovations,” there are “ demonstrations,” 
the Q. E. D. of which it is not always very easy to see. We 
read how the students of such an University ‘* made a demonstra- 
tion.” This we believe means, in plain English, that the students 
kicked up a row. Logic-lane, on a fifth of November, has often 
been the scene of far more cogent demonstrations than ever were 
argued out within the walls of the schools. 


Then, what is a “diatribe?” How should we pronounce the 
word? Is it three syllables or four? Has it anything to do 
with the Greek diatpi8n? And, if so, how has datpiBi 80 
changed its meaning as to express, for instance, the sort ot things 
which Mr. Bright says, at Birmingham, about the British aristo- 
cracy? ‘Then, why is everything “inaugurated?” It is silly 
enough to talk about the “inauguration” of a new statue; but 
we have quite got beyond that. “ Inaugurate” is fast displacing 
the French “commence,” just as “commence” displaced t 
English “begin.” We should not be at all surprised to read, 
in very fine writing, of people inaugurating their dinners with 
soup. 

Besides these, we have a whole crowd of phrases, used once as 
jokes or metaphors, but which have become stereotyped as for- 
mulas, Arabs,” ‘ Bohemians,” Social Evils,” Londoners over 
the Border,” which last, when we first saw it, we were simple 
enough tothink meant “ Londoners on the other side of the Tweed,” 
However, one may be thankful that it was not ‘ Metropolitans 
over the Border.” The stereotyped use of “ metropolis” and 
“metropolitan” to mean “ London” and “of, or pertaining to 
London,” is much more recent than people think, and, unlike 
most other such modes of speech, it is purely our own. In 
French, as far as we know, the word “ metropole” is never used 
except either in its ecclesiastical or in its old Greek sense. Paris 
is never so called, except in reference to the Archbishop of Paris 
and the church of Nétre Dame. In English, however, this use 
of the word supplied a real want. The City of Paris has grown— 
the City of London has not. What we practically cail pes is 
also, all or most of it, legally and formaily Paris ; of what we 
pomeely call London only a very small part is legally and 
ormally London. Hence the words “metropolis” and ‘ metro- 
politan,” though we hear them a good deal too often, did supply 
areal need in the language. For instance, the words “ metro- 
politan borough,” and * metropolitan member” convey a certain 
idea which could not be —— by any other form of speech. 
But it was too bad when the Bishop of London got up in publie, 
and, utterly ignoring Canterbury and York, spoke of his own 
church as “ the metropolitan cathedral.” Doubtless, the Bishop 
merely meant it as a bit of high polite language, a euphemism 
for so commonplace a form of words as “St. Paul's.” But a 
wicked wag in an ecclesiastical newspaper caught it up, and 
wanted to know whether Dr. Tait, like his predecessor, Gilbert 
Foliot, aimed at reviving the claim of London to be the Archi- 
episcopal see of Britain. 

The last invention in this way is the word “ interpellation.” 
When an Opposition member of a foreign Parliament asks a 

uestion of a Minister, he is said to “ put an interpellation.” 

e have not yet seen it directly applied by an Englishman to 
ser ag in the English Parliament, but we have seen it in 

nglish translations of French accounts of English debates. 
Now we beg to suggest, first, that “ Interpellation” is not an 
English word; secondly, that the Latin “ Interpellatio” does 
not mean what people seem to think it means. “ Interpellatio” 
is good Latin, both classical and medieval; but it means, not a 
question, but an interruption. When all the neighbouring 
people took refuge at Crowland, for fear of a Danish inroad, the 
monks, according to the pseudo-Ingulf, were disturbed by their 
“‘querele et interpellationes.” If a member is called to order, 
it 1s most strictly an “ interpellatio” on the part of the Speaker. 
But the most hostile and captious question that Mr. Disraeli 
could put to Mr. Gladstone is no “ interpellatio” at all, if put 
according to the due form and routine of arliamentary question- 
pe. Is the explanation to be found in the fact that, in the 

mperial style, the word ‘ question” has got quite another mean- 
ing or non-meaning from what it has in plain English—to wit, 
“ the Eastern Question,” the “ Roman Question,” and so forth P 
This last is eminently ludicrous in its Greek form, ¢qrnya. 

We now get round again to the true Imperial style—the style 
of “questions,” “solutions,” ‘ complications,” and, w 
especially puzzles us, “solidarity.” Some of these words, if 
not English, are at least Latin—Latin, if not in the sense in which 
they are used, at least in some other sense; but “ solidarity” 
is beyond us. “‘Solidaritas” is not to be found in the biggest 
Latin Dictionary we have. The nearest etymological guess we 
can make is that it means the state of a man who carries a 
“solidus,” a “splendid shilling,” in his pocket. Here is the 
main difference between this form of the style and the other. 
The mere hard-word style is capable of ion ; the true 
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Imperial style is not. To translate a sentence we must first 
understand it, but who can understand the Napoleonic oracles? 
These nobody attempts to translate—people merely reproduce 
them. The Napoleonic oracles, as we see them in the Times, are 
rendered into that sort of English into which Bishop Gardiner 
sought to render the Old and New Testaments. The words which 
it is impossible or inexpedient to translate are left in the original. 
Some Frenchman, foolish or cunning, as it may be, invents a new 
word or uses an old one in some strange sense. The 
unlucky Englishman has to translate it; he has no idea 
what it means — very likely it means nothing —still he must 
translate it somehow, The process is not hard; he translates 
the little words which come between them, and leaves the grand 
Imperial words as he finds them. If they end in -ation, they may 
be safely left just as they are; if they end in -¢¢, there is nothing 
harder to do than to change ¢é into ty. They thus at once 

for English, and certainly they are just as much English as they 
are French. Their grandeur and foreign origin impress the 
public mind, and Englishmen go about talking of “solidarity” 
and “ interpellations,” conscious, one would hope, that the words 
have no meaning, but perhaps with a vague notion that they have 
as much meaning in their mouths as they have in the mouth 
of the mighty oracle himself, 

One or two more specimens, and we have done. What is an 
“agrarian outrage ’—an “agrarian disturbance?” It appears to 
be most commonly an Irish business, though we have seen the 
word applied to the doings of the klephts in Greece. Now we 
know perfectly well what is meant by an agrarian law. We can 
understand that the aristocratic party might have called the 
legislation of the Gracchi an agrarian disturbance, and the death 
of the man whom the followers of Caius stabbed an agrarian 
outrage. But what have these things to do with either Ireland 
or Greece? Is an “agrarian outrage” an outrage done ina 
field, or an outrage about a field? Whena fox has the whole field 
after him, does he look on it as an “agrarian disturbance?” 
“ Agrarian outrage” has generally something to do with landlords 
and tenants. Must it be an outrage done by a tenant toa landlord ? 
Or willit also apply to an outrage done by a landlord to a tenant P 
If people would only write plain English, and not misapply Latin 
tochnlealition, there would be some chance of understanding 
them. Then, to match “ agrarian outrages,” we have “ chronic 
disorders.” Why “chronic?” It clearly has something to do 
with time—but how? Is a Chronic Disorder the same as a Per- 
turbation of Jupiter? Medical friends tell us that the word has 
a special meaning in their art; but all the world are not doctors, 
ae pom not bound to understand doctors’ language. Finally, to 
match the “ state of intoxication,” we have the “ state of nudity,” 
“the nude state.” In the language of connoisseurs of painting, 
we even reach the metaphysical abstraction of ‘the Nude.” Is 
“nude” at all different from “naked?” and if not, why should 
it- be more polite or delicate to talk bad French than good 
English? In the seventeenth century, certain fanatics ran about 
without clothes, saying, ‘‘ We are the naked Truth.” Now-a-days 
such words could not even be reported; they would have to 
translated into ‘“‘ We are Verity in a nude condition.” As for 
“the Nude,” it is, like “ the Beautiful,” “the Now,” “ the Then,” 
&ec., quite beyond us; we can only ask some metaphysical genius 
whether the Nude has or has not anything to do with the Un- 
conditioned, 


LYELL AND TENNYSON. 


Wt once heard it said by an enthusiastic amateur well versed 
in the wonders of geology, that it was a pity Lyell had 
not trained himself for a poet, and that, had the “ Principles of 
Geology,” as developed by Lyell, been known in Milton’s day, 
our great epic poet would have produced something far grander 
than his account of the creation of the world given in the 
‘seventh book of Paradise Lost—a geological paraphrase, 
erhaps, of the Mosaic cosmogony, after the manner of Hugh 
Mriller's or Dr. Hitchcock’s latest versions of the so-called 
“reconciliation” done into sounding blank verse. We can well 
fancy the effect on the popular mind that might have been pro- 
duced by poetical inspifation such as this, considering the ever- 
shifting ground that, in the progress of discovery, theological 
eologists are obliged to assume ; and considering also, that had 
ilton known or eared anything about stratigraphical succession, 
he would have been the last man to commit the atrocious 
literary blunder of turning popular science into easy verse. 
Geology, chemical affinities, and the loves of the flowers, will 
none of them suffer it; and there is more poetry in Babbing- 
ton’s Manual of British Botany, than in Darwin's Botanic 

Garden. Even Hugh Miller's vein of vigorous Scottish thought 
is apt to pall on the sober-minded reader, and were Lyell, ina 
fit of poetic inspiration or insanity, in his next editions, to turn 
his Principles or Elements of Geology into Miltonic verse, there 
can be little doubt that the most flowery geologist would find it 
heavier reading than Paradise Regained to a girl of sixteen fresh 
from Lalla Rookh. 

_ The experiment is easily made, although Sir Charles is probably 
not aware how nearly his harmonious prose approaches in struc- 
ture to good blank verse. Like Davy, while writing prose, he 
unawares, in modulation at least, almost writes in a poetical 
form ; for, with the occasional wrncreenen. omission, or addition 
of a word, or the docking of a syllable, we shall find the opening 


chapter of the Elements leading easily off in flowing decasyllabie 
lines as WE 
Of what materials is the earth composed, 
‘And in what mamnes are things exvanged? 
These are the first inquiries which engage 
a science which derives 


Its name from ge, the earth, and logos, word. 


All inex , we might have supposed 
That inv i id relate 
Exclusive to the mineral domain, 

And to the various rocks, the soils, and metals, 
Which rest upoa the surface of the earth, 

Or lie within its stony 

But, in i soon 


such research, we 
Find ourselves fea to think about the changes 
Both on its surface and interior ; 
And all the causes which gave rise to these ; 


And what is less expected and more strange, 
We soon become en in research 


all the tri 


Further on, were a manual written in this fashion, we might 
have the “tabular view of the fossiliferous strata” given in the 
style of Homer's catalogue of ships, and the lists of fossils de- 
livered like the enumeration of Milton's Devils :— 

Micraster cor-anguinum, Baculites, 

Scaphites and Turrilites and Ammonites, 

Siphonia pyriformis, Ptychodus, 

Hamités spiniger and Nautilus, 

And all the host of Oysters. 
And, as mere lists of fossils are necessarily both numerous and 
dreary, lest they should be too heavy for general digestion, these 
weighty matters might, in a be relieved after the modern 
fashion by an occasional lyrical measure, an example of which 
we give for a chapter on that important subject, the “ Coal- 
measures 


Mammals 
Growth of Paleozoic birth ? 
Cambrian grit, Silurian shale, 
Slate of Devon, tell the tale. 
Beds of Coal, where m moil, 
Bares the under-fire-clay blue ; 
a tenacious soil, 

ere the Sigillaria ; 
Monkeys with wile tails, 
Surely leap’d e these shales, 
Swinging in the branches tall ; 
Where tree-ferns and Walchias wave, 
a great and small, 


watch and wait. 

Let Mr. Murray think of this, if—which seems improbable— 
and, letti ell reap the fame, we ourselves might 
to The manual labour— 

Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 

Of shale and herublende Tag and trap and tuff, 
It is not, however, to be supposed from the above lyrical speci- 
men that we wish to insinuate that the first theoretical geologist 
in the world positively holds an opinion so unorthodox in 
geology as that mammals existed in all known Geological time— 
more especially since Darwin’s great work may now have modi- 
fied some of the leanings in that direction that mark his earlier 
writings. For, unlike some of his more conservative contem 
raries, igi does not come lagging up behind after all the world 
has left them. On the contrary, he is eminently progressive, and 
in the struggle of opinion, more than any other geologist, he 
both modifies old and developes new views by a process of 
natural selection so judicious and powerful, that the monads 
from whence they sprung by long and easy stages, into 
whales and elephants; and the fathers of the monads—if a 
monad has a father—often find themselves deservedly buried 
and lost for ever among the piles of transitional strata. 

But to return to the poetry of science. Even if, enamoured of 
our specimen paragraphs, the public were to call for, and M 
were to respond and publish a poetical manual, it would be unsafe 
to calculate on its popularity as being a new idea and the first 
attempt of the kind. Witness Werneria, or Characters 
of Earths, &c., by Terre Filius, published in 1805, and } 
since passed into the limbo of other antiquated manuals, in wh 
the author seriously describes all the common minerals of the day 
in uneasy verse, ‘ that it may assist the recollection, and serve as 
an artificial memory for the several characters of the substances.” 
Accordingly, in his introduction, he starts away as follows, and 


* Elements of . Fifth Edition. Chap. i. p. 1. 

+ As geologists are aware, the balance of evidence tends to prove that the 
Marsupial mammals fossilized in the Oolitic rocks consisted of lower-jaw- 
bones alone, nothing else being found of them, 
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we vouch for the faithfulness of the transcript, barring the trans- 
position of a single word ina line that limped so abominably 
that neither the mind’s eye nor ear could tolerate it :— 


All earths are known for britt.e, and for fix’d, 
And sparingly in water soluble ; 

Depriv’d of taste and smell, communicate 

To glass no tinge, and to metallic form 

Are inconvertible ; and bulk for bulk 
Exceed not water more than five to one. 
Than others some more perfect are, and hence 
The terms of saline and insipid come. 

By nature all are white, and solvent all 

In one and t’other acid, nor can e’en 
Prussiate of lime or potash e’er throw down 
These once dissolved, like all the metal-tribe, 
Save platinum alone. The purer earths 

At present known are, Silex, Alumine, 

Lime and Magnesia, baryte, strontian, 
Adamantine, jargon. 

There is no doubt that, after all, in this last word lies the sum 

of the whole matter of the popular connexion of science with 
try. For, although the commoner sort of devourers of flowery 
iterature of a higher grade than the above may think otherwise, 
most sound working men of science, and all true poets, will agree 
that in general the poetry of science so-called is little better 
than mere wordy inflation—platitudes about the inconceivable 
magnitude and distances of the fixed stars, the velocity of light, 
the immeasurable length of geological periods, the great pre- 
Adamite monsters, the oft-repeated wreck and ruin of the old 
world, and the harmony of things in general—all, even when 
tolerably well stated, far less impressive both to the sober judg- 
ment and the fervid imagination, than the plainest statements in 
homely English in a sound scientific treatise. Flowers are not 
honey, nor ‘s ccal mineral oil, although honey is extracted from 
the first, and paraffine from the other; and neither is science 
poetry, as Dick’s Christian Philosopher, the Philosophical 
= and Morris’s Catalogue of British Fossils can 
testify. 

One poet—the greatest of his time—has, however, dared to 
make free use of science in his verse, not by full-blown bombastic 
descriptions of “‘ the wonders of nature,” but because, in addition 
to a high constructive power, an imagination powerful and 
tender, a perfect ear, and a thorough command of language, his 
mind is so fully imbued with true ‘scientific feeling, that in his 
loftiest and gravest themes he often turns to it by instinct for 
comparison and for illustration. Or, again, from the fulness of 
actual and accurate knowledge, in a few perfect lines he gives 
the whole pith of a well-digested theory—or, not unfrequently, of 
those solemn arguments that, based upon the ever-increasing 
development of natural science, so cates the minds of many 
thoughtful men, when, among other things, they remember that 
pain and death have been the heritage of all created beings from 
the earliest epochs of known geological time down to the present 
day. For man in his external relations to the world is subject 
to a very ancient law, that vexes and will ever vex the souls of 
philosophers, who strive in existing nature to prove the idea of 
perfect benevolence alone :— 


Are God and Nature then at strife 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 


To this every one who believes in Omnipotence must neces- 
sarily answer “ No,” and then confess his ignorance. 
Behold, we know not anything, 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all 
And every winter turn to spring. 
So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 


Does, then, all our prying “thro’ life and death, thro’ good 
and ill,” teach nothmg beyond this—that “ There’s something in 
the world amiss,” involved in such hopeless confusion that all we 
do and all we learn bring us no nearer to any solution of the 
mystery of why things are so arranged that animals of every grade 
must live, suffer and die? Again, we ponder :— 
Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 


So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life. 
* * 


So careful of the type? but, no. 
From scarpéd cliff and quarried stone, 
She cries, “a thousand types are gone: 
IT care for nothing, all shali go. 


Thou makest thine a lto me: 
I bring to life, I bring to death: 
The spirit does but mean the breath: 
I know no more.” And he, shall he, 


Man, oy ae! work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry ekies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills? 

* * 

O life as futile, then, as frail ! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer or redress ? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

It requires an educated person, well versed in geological 
theory, thoroughly to realize the meaning of these lines, and of 
many others scattered through Tennyson's poetry, especially in 
In Memoriam. The words must be pondered well before their 
full inner significance is seen. In plain prose, the mournful music 
of these half-doubting, half-despairing lines seems to say—Since 
terror and death have ever been the heritage of created beings, 
and since species, genera, and whole orders of life have in old 
times passed away in long succession, leaving only their traces in 
the rocks—and since man, “in intellect so like a God,” is yet like 
other animals subject to all these sorrows and accidents of death 
for reasons to him unfathomable—what can he expect, but that 
his doom shall be like theirs? What but that, as with extinct 
creations, so in the distant epochs to come, the only relics of his 
past existence shall have no higher fate than to be entombed in 
sediments drawn from the destruction of those hills that minor 
poets have fondly termed everlasting—sediments now being 
“sowed” in existing seas and forming “ the dust of Continents 
to be.” 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been : 
The stillness of the central sea. 
The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they change themselves and go. 

No one could have written the foregoing lines who was not 
deeply impressed and perfectly conversant with the geological 
theory of denudation, and with those great terrestrial changes 
so familiar to geologists, which, through ages that to our 
finite sense look like a large section of eternity, evince the vast 
alternating mutations of sea and land; but to the unlearned 
reader they fall dead upon the ear, or seem to be sounding words 
alone. Compared with the lapse of unknown time since the 
passage of the older geological periods, the towering Alps, that 
seem and are so venerable, form but a mountain range of yester- 
day, for both the Alps and the Jura rose from the deep after 
the earlier Tertiary epochs had passed away. If, then, it be true 
that man, subject to all terrestrial accidents, is often buried 
in the “dust ” of seas that from all analogy must form the con- 
tinents of a phase of the coming world, what, in a physical sense, 
remains for him but the mournful expectation that his bones 
should for ever— 

Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or sealed within the iron hills? 
And if this indeed be the end of all his perplexities, well may 
the despairing cry be raised— 

What hope of answer or redress ? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

What hope but this— 
I see in part 


That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil co-operant to an end; 


and then, with some, both of the more timid and the bolder 
ers, 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
We heard a voice, “ believe no more,” 


we may still “ faintly trust the larger hope;” or, waxing stronger, 
trust in full— 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


THE SPEAKER’S VOTE. 


os was something melodramatic in the termination of 
the fierce Church-rate struggle by the Speaker's casting 
vote. It expressed in a very forcible manner the absolute we 
plexity at which the House, after so much deliberation, 
arrived at last. eet’ | conceivable compromise or number of 
compromises into which the question could be split up had been 
offered to it. Each had been decked out with all the fascinations 
that the ingenuity of either side could contrive to heap on it. 
At the end of the process, the House stood like the theoretie 
donkey of the schoolmen, wholly unable to move its nose towards 
either of the bundles of hay so obtrusively pressed upon its 
appetite. 

" he same indecision was curiously manifested in the debate. 
Each side appeared to have changed its colours, and to be trying 
to reduce to the minimum point its own demands. Sir John 
Trelawny was almost a churchman, Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
almost a dissenter, Mr. Bright loudly advocated conciliation, and 
Mr. Newdegate took up his parable against bigotry. It seemed 
like an anticipation of the universal reconciliation promised to 
the world by prophecy. Mr, Stansfeld even came out in the 
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character of an enthusiast for the maintenance of the Established 
Church. The only reproach the Conservatives could think of 
casting at their opponents was that of delaying the emancipation 
of the Dissenters. The only fear that seemed to oppress the 
minds of the Radicals was lest the foundations of the Established 
Church should be shaken. But beneath the ostentatious show 
of peaceful arguments, a phrase or a sarcasm would occasionally 
peep out, which betrayed that the combatants had only put 
on their gloves for the moment, and that the Dissenters 
had not laid aside a single particle of their rancour, or the 
Conservatives of their alarm. The great object of the debate 
thoronghout was merely to catch stray votes. To that end was 
subordinated all care for consistency or for display, all recollec- 
tion of past pledges and all provision for future emergencies. 
Mr. Bright put forward asa plan of compromise an offer of respite 
which three years ago the defenders of the Establishment pleaded 
for in vain; and Mr. Sotheron Estcourt committed himself even 
more deeply to impracticable concessions than he had done by 
his Bill that was still-born last week. But Mr. Bright let drop 
the expression that the struggle was a struggle for supremacy— 
which covered in one phrase all the aspirations of the Liberation 
Society ; and Mr. Estcourt reserved the perfect freedom of the 
parishes—which in effect reserves all that those who contend for 
the supremacy of the Church of England maintain. 


Tt was generally supposed that the abolitionists would show a 
small majority upon the division. Both the Liberation Society 
and the Church Defence Society had been equally active in 
canvassing the constituencies, and many a doubtful member must 
have had the conscience wholly squeezed out of him by the 
pressure that was applied. But it was thought that the pledges 
which had been given by a number of unwilling converts, who 
deserted the ship when to all eyes she seemed to be irretrievably 
sinking, would have neutralized all the influence that the 
Committee of Laymen and the Church Defence Society could 
bring to bear. If the Archdeacons had deigned to descend into 
the political arena a little sooner, they would have saved many 
gentlemen from the painful necessity of a twice a year 
against their consciences in order to satisfy a pledge wrung from 
them when the Church cause seemed to be desperate. Such 
votes had turned the scale on the second reading, and were 
relied upon to turn it again. Bunt there were some men who 
were free both from exacting constituencies and from avowed 
pledges ; and on them the unanimous recommendation of com- 
promise which marked the debate had its effect. 


Spite of the assumed moderation of its tone, the close of the 
debate was marked by ample tokens of excitement on the part 
of the House. Mr. Stansfeld, who, in an earlier part of the 
session, had easily commanded attention even from a most impa- 
tient audience, was obliged to cut down an elaborate philoso- 

hical essay to the dimensions of an incoherent fragment: and 
Mtr. Whiteside was only listened to on condition of making game 
of one of the curiously double-edged speeches which Sir George 
Lewis reserves specially for Wednesdays. When the House 
will only listen to eloquence of the personal order, it is a sign 
that some very critical division is impending, and that every one 
is too nervous about the result to reason. By the time five 
o'clock had arrived, the dismal process of vociferation had suc- 
ceeded in terrifying all aspiring orators into silence, and the 
debate was brought to an early close. By five o’clock the formal 
order had been given for strangers to withdraw; and a long row 
of white-neckclothed listeners were ejected, much to their own 
disgust. into the outer hall. It was easy to see at a glance that 
the parties who filed into opposite lobbies were tolerably equally 
divided, and there was a more than usual buzz of excite- 
ment as the counting approached to its completion. For a 
time the usual party runners were entirely at fault. They 
kept hurrying enn the outlet of one lobby to the other, 
announcing at each expedition confident results of a per- 
fectly contradictory character. When at last it was known that 
the division was an actual tie, the jubilation on the Opposition 
benches passed description. They became a mass of uproar that 
has not been paralleled for very many years. Conservative 
lungs have always boasted of arustic robustness ; but they outdid 
their lustiest reputation. Lord Macaulay mentions a shout, on 
the occasion of the verdiet in favour of the Seven Bishops, which 
made the old oaken roof to crack. Perhaps the vocal enthusiasm 
of modern times is scarcely equal to that fabulous feat; but the 
description would be most literally applicable if the tympana of 
the reporters may be substituted for the old oaken roof. It was 

uite an historical cheer, compared to which the shout of the 

inisterialists on their majority upon the paper duties was a 
pitiful whisper. 

The Speaker’s h—it is but rarely he has an opportunity 
of thus justifying his name—is agreed on all hands to have been 
singularly good. It is very seldom that a Speaker has to deliver 
a vote on a crisis of such importance. Probably the vote by 
which Speaker Abbott condemned Lord Melville is the last-that 
can at all parallel the vote of Wednesday afternoon. In addition 
to the peculiar importance of the decision at which he was obliged 


_to come, it was by the very nature of the case a decision that 
must be taken at a moment’s notice. The time during which 


the tellers were advancing to the table with the three obligatory 
bows, was all the time that was allowed him for reflection. 
Moreover, he was expected, in announcing his vote, to state his 


reasons for it; and by the custom of the House his speech is 


always recorded in the Journals. Under such circumstances a 
Speaker might well be excused for being nervous; and when he 
was a private member of the House, Mr. Evelyn Denison was the 
very reverse of afluent speaker. But his nervousness inthe present 
case had the strange effect of endowing him at once with a readi- 
ness and a felicity of language such as he never displayed before. 
During the time that he was speaking the House presented a 
curious picture. Every one of the 552 men who had voted was 
in it, 80 that it was crowded in every cranny with eager listen- 
ing faces. All the time the Speaker was speaking, the silence 
was as absolute as if the benches had been empty. There was a 
distant hubbub outside the door—it was only the irrepressible 
excitement of the clergy, whose curiosity could no longer be 
kept at bay even by the terrors of the serjeant-at-arms, and who 
were struggling with most unclerical vehemence to get in. For 
a few sentences the Speaker left it doubtful which course he 
meant to take. It is said that in the lobbies whispered bets were 
circulating freely, and that a good deal of money changed hands. 
But no such profane interruptions were heard within the House - 
itself. The whole House hung upon his words. At last, when 
he finished his well-balanced sentences with the words “and 
therefore I give my voice with the Noes,” the old shout broke 
forth with redoubled force, and was almost carried into the pas- 
sages of the House by the enthusiastic victors. 

Whether the Speaker decided rightly or wrongly, will be a 
question over which constitutional authorities will have ample 
opportunity to battle. The invariable rule is that on such 
occasions he shall so decide as to give to the House a chance of 
reconsidering the question. On a second reading, there is no 
doubt that he should always vote with the Ayes, so that it may 
be open to the House to consider the Bill again on a future 
stage. On this rule he professedly acted on Wednesday last. 
His reasoning turned on the assumption that the third reading 
was the last stage of the Bill. If it had been so, it was quite 
clear that the only mode of enabling the House to reconsider the 
question was by throwing out the Bill. But he seems wholly to 
have forgotten that there is another stage beyond the third 
reading, on which the discussion could very well have been 
renewed. It was quite open to the House to have a fresh debate 
and a fresh division on the question “ That this Bill do pass.” 

The lesson of the debate is for the clergy. They will doubt- 
less make it a matter of no little trlamaph that within two years 
they have turned a minority of seventy into a majority of one. 
It is a striking result of the screw judiciously applied. But if it 
is a triumph, it is also a deep reproach. It is a testimony to 
their instinctive supineness, which, unless they are the subjects 
of a marvellous conversion, augurs ill in these days of change, 
for their future ——. We only trust they will read the lesson 
aright, and not draw from it an encouragement to either of the 
extremes to which nee | are prone. ‘The danger is that they will 
be as clamorous as they have been languid, and as exacting as 
they have been submissive ; and that they will now make up, by 
refusing just concessions, for their former submission to unjust 
spoliation. Concession, in the spirit of the Toleration Act, there 
must be. It is for them to be careful that it be moulded in the 
right shape. If it is refused, the decision which was obtained 
upon the faith of it will be reversed. Either apathy or violence 
will equally have the result of increasing the oss which a 
concession must inflict, and losing the compensatory freedom 
with which every such concession should be bound up. 


GRAY DU CHAILLU. 


jie controversy respecting the merits of M. Du Chaillu’s 
discoveries in Equatorial Africa has now been continued 
with more or less vehemence for several weeks, and does not 
seem likely to arrive at a speedy termination. The attack was 
commenced, and has been mainly carried on, by Dr. John 
Edward Gray, the Keeper of the Zoological Department in the 
British Museum, with the assistance of the editors of the Athe- 
neum and the Morning Advertiser, and of other writers who 
have mostly veiled their names under modest initials or noms de 
plume. The defence has been conducted—not quite so ener- 

etically, perhaps—by the accused in person ; while Sir Roderick 
Tedioe and Professor Owen have acted generally as his pro- 
fessional advisers, and, upon one occasion, delivered important 
oral testimony in his favour. To analyse all the various letters 
and articles which have appeared on this subject in the 
columns of the Times, the Atheneum, the Advertiser, and 
other journals, would be not only a work of much labour to our- 
selves, but probably such as our readers would scarcely appre- 
ciate when accomplished. And we are by no means sure, after 
all, that this would give us a clear insight into the facts of the 
case ; for, though in this, as in most similar instances, there appear 
to have been faults committed on both sides, the real merits of 
the question may we think, be stated in a very simple way. 

The theory of Dr. Gray and his friends amounts to something 
of this sort :—M. Du Chaillu certainly may have gone to Western 
Africa, and (probably even Dr. Gray would admit this) have 
made some short excursions into the interior. But, they add, his 
collections were probably gps from the natives at different 
trading stations alon e coast, and, as for his journeys, 
described with so much detail and circumstantiality in the narra- 
tive of his “ Explorations and Adventures,” they are pure fiction 
altogether. In short, they would have us that the 
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whole of his volume is so replete with improbabilities and con- 
tradictions that it is impossible to believe a word of it. This is, 
we repeat, in effect what M. Du Chaillu’s adversaries mean to 
say. They do not state quite as much in broad terms, although 
we may remark that they deserve as few compliments for the 
urbanity of the language they employ as for the style and taste 
in which their letters have been mostly written. 


The arguments adduced in support of this view of M. Du 
Chaillu’s “ Explorations and Adventures” appear to be mainly the 
following. First, they say that these so-called “ new” species of 
animals, which ought naturally to be met with in a country 
hitherto unexplored, are not new, but old and well-known species. 
Secondly, many of the illustrations in M. Du Chaillu’s book, 
some of which are given as representing these new animals, are 
not original, but are copied from figures previously published, 
and intended, in some instances, for other species. Thirdly, 
the dates given in M. Du Chaillu’s volume are obviously wrong, 
and his chronology cannot be reconciled with our ordinary notions 
of the calendar. For instance, we find four Julys spoken of in 
three years, and not a sufficient time allowed generally for the 
amount of travel accomplished. Lastly, it is urged that some of 
M. Du Chaillu’s stories and adventures are of so extraordinary a 
nature that they cannot be true. Now, supposing all these alle- 
gations were proven, we are not at all sure that they would warrant 
us in arriving at the conclusions above given; but let us considera 
little whether they have been satisfactorily demonstrated or not. 


In the first place, Dr. Gray is, of course, a much higher 
zoological authority than M. Du Chaillu; and when he says 
‘such and such species are not new, they have been described 
long ago,” and gives us chapter and verse for his statement, we 
are bound to believe him. But Dr. Gray only speaks of the 
Mammals, not of the Birds of M. Du Chaillu’s collection. And 
there is no doubt, from the testimony of competent ornitholo- 
gists (Mr. Cassin of Philadelphia, and Dr. Hartlaub of Bremen), 
that M. Du Chaillu has discovered some very fine and very re- 
markuble species of the latter class. Moreover, though M. Du 
Chaillu’s species of mammals may not be positively new to science, 
they may be rare, they may have been previously described from 
imperfect specimens, and their real locality may have been pre- 
viously unknown. It is quite possible that, by increasing our 
knowledge of what is already known, acollector may renderservices 
to the cause of science as great as by the discovery of things ab- 
solutely new. And this, we believe, to have been mainly the state of 
the case as regards M. Du Chaillu’s mammals. For instance, it 
appears that the “ new” antelope figured in M. Du Chaillu’s book 
was described by Mr. Ogilby, in 1836, from certain pairs of 
horns. But M. Du Chaillu is the first traveller who has ob- 
tained an example of the whole animal, and has brought us 
accurate information concerning its real locality and habits. And 
the same is the case in many other instances. As for the mere 
error of having redescribed known species, which is urged against 
M. Du Chaillu, the literature of zoology is now so extensive, 
and so scattered in various scientific publications throughout the 
world—and, again, the question of what 7s a species is so unsettled 
—that we fear but few naturalists could plead innocence of occa- 
sionally committing such a fault. If, however, M. Du Chaillu 
had entrusted his mammals, as he did his birds, to some com- 
petent naturalist to report upon, and had not himself attempted 
a task which he was obviously incapable of performing properly, 
he might altogether have avoided this error. 

With regard to the copying of some of the illustrations in his 
book, M. Du Chaillu has pleaded guilty to this charge, and 
expressed his regret that “ the original sources were not stated 
on the plates themselves.” This certainly should have been 
done, but, after all, there is not much to be made out of its 
neglect ; and the publisher and artist are probably as much, or 
see more, to blame in this matter than the author of the 
work. 

That the chronology of M. Du Chaillu’s different expedi- 
tions, as they are arranged in his narrative, is inexplicable, 
does not admit of denial. But in the later edition this defect is 
i nneny and the reasons are given for it—namely, “ that in 
order not to take his reader backwards and forwards, he com- 
“e~ his description of the Northern region before beginning 

is Southern journey to Cape Lopez, which in reality was the 
first exploration he made in 1856.” And we must remark that had 
M. Du Chaillu, as his opponents insinuate, been intent on com- 
ore a series of fictitious adventures, he would obviously have 
en particularly careful about arranging his dates properly. 
And, moreover, although the various excursions are not arranged 
in chronological order, as M. Du Chaillu himself now explains, 
there is most conclusive collateral evidence that they really did 
take place, in the shape of the various extracts from his corre- 
spondence and notices of his journeys which have appeared from 
time to time in the volumes of the “ Proceedings of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” published from 1856 to 
1859. On October 16th, 1855, Mr. John Cassin, as we find by 
reference to the “ Proceedings” for that year, announced “ that 
M. Du Chaillu was about to return to Western Africa.” and 
“explained the general design of the expedition.” Moreover, 
“a Committee was appointed to solicit contributions from the 
members of the Academy to aid the expedition.” In August, 
1856, Mr. Cassin describes: birds just received from our traveller 
collected on the “ river Moonda,” and in the following December 
he reads a “letter from M. P. B. Du Chaillu, dated Corisco, 


Gaboon, October 15th, transmitting a large and valuable collec- 
tion of objects in natural history, and giving an interesting 
account of his explorations.” This collection was the result of 
the Cape Lopez expedition, which really took place in May, 
June, and July, 1856, and not in 1857, as would have been 
supposed from the course of M. Du Chaillu’s narrative as first 
given. It furnished Mr. Cassin with materials for a valuable 
paper “‘on the birds collected at Cape Lopez by M. P. B. Du 
Chaillu,” published in the “ Proceedings” for December, 1856, in 
which several fine new species are described. The subsequent 
volumes of the Philadelphian Academy’s Proceedings for 1857, 
1858, and 1859 contain many similar evidences of the fact that 
M. Du Chaillu really made the expeditions of which he has given 
us an account in his book. Whether he went exactly as far as 
he states, and did precisely what he states, is another question. 
He appears to have used a compass and kept a rough journal, 
but does not pretend to have taken observations of any sort 
which might have enabled him to ascertain with precision the 
exact distance he penetrated into the interior. But there is a 
wide difference between taking his narrative for perfect gospel, 
and treating the whole of his “ explorations and adventures” as 
a myth; and for our part, we cannot see that M. Du Chaillu is 
less entitled to credit than any other traveller who has explored 
strange countries and seen wondrous things. That he should get 
into disgrace on this latter ground seems to us to be very “ hard 
lines” indeed. What is the use of a traveller unless he sees 
strange sights? Dr. Gray is unable to believe that M. Du 
Chaillu met a lady of the Fan tribe returning from market 
with a “leg of man.” Has he read the Report, lately 
presented to the Academy of Paris, on the manners and 
customs of the natives of the new French colony in the 
Pacific? In New Caledonia, we are gravely informed that it 
is part of the royal prerogative to kill a man for dinner 
every day. What happens in New Caledonia may take place in 
Africa. But we take it, that the real state of the case is somewhat 
as follows. M. Du Chailiu has no pretensions to scientific know- 
ledge of any sort, but isa hardy, energetic, adventurous explorer. 
He is sent out by the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia to visit a new country and to form collections of natural 
history. He makes some remarkable discoveries in zoology and 
ceography. He returns to America, quarrels with his original 
patrons at Philadelphia, and exhibitshis gorillas and other trophies 
to the public in New York. After this he naturally turns his 
thoughts towards London. He arrives here at an opportune 
moment. The Darwinian discussion has excited the public appe- 
tite for more information concerning the “ Anthropoid Apes.” 
Consul Petherick is gone back to Chartoum, Captain Speke to 
Lake Nyanza, and Dr. Livingstone is half way up the Zambesi. 
The Geographical Society and Sir Roderick Murchison want a new 
hero’for their meetings, and M. Du Chaillu is the very man for the 
vacant place. His French accent and Yankee idioms, aided by a 
keen sense of humour, give additional piquancy to his startling 
stories of the gorilla, and he makes a brillignt début. He repeats 
his entertainment at the Royal Institution and Ethnographical 
Society, and achieves a most undeniable success. His patrons in- 
troduce him everywhere. He is asked to dine by dukes and to 
breakfast by bishops, and the “ Gorilla-man” becomes the “ lion” 
of theseason. He returns thanks for “ scientific travellers” on a 
great public occasion. The rooms of the Geographical Society are 
devoted to the exhibition of his zoological collection. Now this is 
rather a poor affair, for all his best birds are at Philadelphia, and 
his mammals are badly repared, and belong mostly to known 
species, though M. Du Challin has taken the liberty of giving 
new namestothem. The chief zoologist of the British Museum— 
naturally, perhaps, a little startled at any one professing to show 
the public something not to be found in our great national 
establishment—visits the “‘ new traveller’s” exhibition, and sees 
at a glance how matters prong stand. With the feeling that the 
Geographical Society have been puffing their hero rather too 
i § he resolves to “ take him down a peg,” and sets to work 
accordingly. 

This, we believe, is how the whole controversy arose. M. Du 
Chaillu has evidently the best of it. Though the value of his 
discoveries, both in zoology and geography, have been somewhat 
overrated, we cannot allow that his opponents have anything hke 
proved the truth of their view of the case, which is, as we have 
already stated, to put it short, that M. Du Chaillu is an impostor 
and cannot “ be believed on his oath.” And there is no doubt 
that the furious attacks made against him have greatly increased 
the sale of his book, so that he will have the satisfaction of 
emerging from the contest not only without having suffered 
material damage, but amply compensated in pocket for any 
quantity of dirt that may be left sticking to him at the end of 
the struggle. 


ANYTHING FOR EXCITEMENT. 


T would be superfluous to insist that the Directors of the 

Crystal Palace Company have failed to accomplish certain 
objects to which they formerly professed to attach high impor- 
tance. We shall not take the trouble to inquire whether art or 
science has been much profited by their speculation. Let it 
suffice that the Palace offers at all times an agreeable lounge, 
and occasionally convenient space for assembling and ministering 
to the amusement of large crowds. Those who have seen the 


celebrated Blondin, and have taken tea or dinner at the Palace 
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afterwards, cannot reasonably complain that the Directors of the 
Company have departed from the exalted but tedious course of 
action which was at first marked out for them. Let us thank 
the enterprising capitalists by whom we have been excited and 
amused as well as fed, and let us not find fault because we have 
not also been instructed. It is true that, if we cared to look at 
them, we might see statues of “ Fox, Statesman,” and “ Lessing, 
Man of Letters,” as well as of Hercules, calling in life net stated, 
who seems very much out of training, and by no means fit for the 

rize-ring. What is much more to the purpose, we have seen the 

amous rope-walker performing at his dizzy height, while our- 
selves reclining on a bank of verdant turf. It is great praise to 
say, of any sight that London offers, that it can be seen without 
a degree of active exertion or endurance which is annoying to 
all, and exhausting to some spectators. At the same time, there 
is no doubt that many persons attach higher value to an 
performance in proportion as they have been squeezed, and choked, 
and kept in uneasy postures while they witnessed it. Perhaps 
some inconvenient tension of one’s own muscles is necessary to a 
perfect appreciation of the vast physical power which is displayed 
in such feats as Blondin’s. It may be partly on this account, 
and partly through the consummate skill of the performer, that 
the crowd in the Crystal Palace garden takes Blondin’s ordinary 
exhibition very calmly. We rather suspect that the totterin 
and other alarming movements are beginning to be understoo 
to be mere “ business.” A conviction seems to be gaining ground 
that Blondin, under ordinary circumstances, is as safe upon his 
rope as an average paterfamilias taken from the crowd would be 
on the back of a quiet horse. It is the misfortune of such exhi- 
bitors that the appetite to which they minister is ever demand- 
ing fresh excitement. As conductors of a commercial specula- 
tion, the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company did quite 
right to allow Blondin to wheel his daughter along the rope. 
We do not doubt that the announcement that a member of the 
Board intended to take a passage in the barrow would have a 
most beneficial influence upon the next dividend. Perhaps if 
the Directors could persuade Mr. Spurgeon to preach from a 
sack fastened to Blondin's shoulders, they would be able to con- 
gratulate the shareholders on an unexampled day’s receipt. It 
is hard upon the managers, as well as upon the performers of 
th‘s theatre, that the British public, with its full purse, should be 
apt sometimes to listen to professors of asqueamish conscience. If 
Blondin could have been allowed to convey successively higher 
celebrities along his rope, we would have ventured to predict for 
the Crystal Palace a period of prosperity which his own perfor- 
mances, however marvellous, will not secure to it. 

Although the career of Blondin in this country must probably be 
short,it promises to be profitable while it lasts. He seems either to 
understand well the art of making a campaign or to be acting 
under experienced advice. He has placed himself at the outset 
under the patronage of the wealthy respectability of England. 
He has not made his first appearance at any place of doubtful 
character, or at an hour when the witnesses of his exploits may 
be suspected of an intention to make a night of it. Ladies 
as well as gentlemen are able to say that they have seen Blondin. 
Family parties and select parties of two have enjoyed, in the 
ample space of the Crystal Palace garden, the combination of q 
good view of Blondin with the gratification of their own peculiar 
tastes. He hasalsothe immense advantageof having set everybody 
talking of him before he came. He has crossed the Falls of Niagara 
upon a rope in the a of the Prince of Wales. Paragraphs in 
some newspapers have described the man and his exploits, while 
fare in other newspapers have asserted that Blondin and 

is history were as unreal as the celebrated Mrs. Harris. Those 
who have seen him traverse a rope stretched over a distance of 
two thousand feet, and elevated to the height of two hundred 
feet at_ the extremities, will have no difficulty in believing that 
he could preserve his equilibrium as well above a furious cataract 
as over the fountains and flower beds of Sydenham. We only 
hope that all youthful spectators will remember, when they get 
home, to look out Niagara in a map, and to read all about it in a 
geography-book, so that the pretensions of the Crystal Palace 
Company to combine instruction with amusement may be 
sustained. We also hope that it will become known at New 
York and Washington that the flag of the United States, with 
stars and stripes complete, occupies a prominent place in the 
Crystal Palace garden, in honour, as we should suppose, of that 
talent, only to be acquired on American soil, which has made 
Blondin and Rarey so much more prosperous than other adven- 
turers. who have risked life and limb with equal hardihood, but 
who did not so clearly perceive the value of placards in the 
largest type. 

It is not our purpose to depreciate one who is fairly entitled 
to be called the greatest rope-walker of his day. No doubt he 
risks only life, which has been often risked before by professors, 
both male and female, of the same art. Whether the elevation of 
a rope be fifty or two hundred feet above the ground, it must be 
equally impossible for an ordinary mortal, and equally easy for 
those who have been well practised in the exercise, to walk upon 
it. The entire freedom from dizziness while standing at a great 
height on a narrow base is possessed by every sailor who mounts 
to the maintruck of a man-of-war. Still we cannot but admire 
in Blondin the boldness of invention and the perseverance which 
founded his fame at Niagara, and thus procured his engagement 
at the Crystal Palace. He succeeds because he has deserved 


success, and if he has learned the art of keeping money as well 
as that of getting it, we may hope that he will escape the common 
fate of such celebrities, which is to die forgotten, friendless, and 
in want. 

The day of Blondin’s first appearance in the Crystal Palace 
garden was also marked by an oer from which wealthy respec- 
tability averts its gaze, although it cannot wholly restrain its 
curiosity. Fifty years ago, if the Crystal Palace had existed, 
noblemen and gentlemen would have seated themselves on its 

arden’s grassy slope, to witness a fight for the belt of champion. 
it this day, the combatants and their admirers hardly = * 
the pursuit of the police on a swampy islet of the Medway. We 
certainly do not desire to see the Crystal Palace numbering prize- 
fights among its attractions, as well as rope-walking and lectures 
upon botany. But we cannot help observing that everybody 
oes to see Blondin, and everybody reads about the battle between 
urst and Mace, while the listeners to improving lectures are 
an infinitely sma!l number. As the penny papers say of cases in 
the Divorce Court, we have got “all the disgusting details” of 
this fight described by a competent writer in the Times. Of 
course the sight was horrible and sickening, and ge ag is 
a barbarous and effete custom; but, nevertheless, the Times 
looks, as it were with eyes half turned away, at the blood-stained 
pugilists, and helps to encourage a practice at which it professes 
to be shocked. It is far from our purpose to condemn on this 
account the Times, which only reflects faithfully the inconsis- 
tencies of its readers. All that we have to say is, that when many 
thousand people go to see Blondin risk his life, and a more select 
assemblage sees him risk his own life and his child’s, and only 
begins tothink afterwards that partof what it saw was wrong—after 
these manifestations of the craving of respectable and fastidious 
people after excitement, it really is too bad that a quiet battle 
cannot come off where nobody need see it who does not take a 
journey for the express purpose. No doubt it is a coarse taste 
that delights in prize-fights, and it would be very much better 
for us all if we would listen to lectures and contemplate Assy- 
rian bulls painted red and blue, instead of hankering after rope- 
walkers and pugilists; but then we have a taste for, ex- 
citement, and love to see some exhibitions and to read of 
others which display courage, agility, strength, and endurance, 
and which expose the performers either to bodily injury or to the 
chance of it. We do not blame those who go to see Blondin, 
unless, indeed, they are so hypocritical as to denounce another 
sort of performance which is not more barbarous, and has at 
least equal claims to admiration. It is difficult to see what useful 
lesson can be learned from an exhibition of rope-walking, 
whereas no reader of the descriptions of the late fight can fail 
to understand how the activity and skill of one combatant more 
than counterbalanced the enormous strength and weight of the 
other. To learn this lesson itis not necessary to have recourse to the 
columns of newspapers which might be thought vulgar. The lesson 
is taught by eloquent language in the columns of the Times, 
where respectability is sure to read it. We do not desire those who 
dislike the spectacle ofa bleeding, fainting giant, pounded out of all 
human shape by an active, wary dwarf, to learn to like it. Let 
such persons gratify themselves, if they can, by reading about 
horrors which they would shrink from witnessing. But we 
cannot help saying that there never was a battle which proved 
more conclusively the value of the pugilistic art. The dispro- 
ortion in size between the combatants was greater than between 
eenan and Sayers, but the big man had scarcely a i of 
that skill which enabled Heenan to turn his strength to good 
account. The result was almost absolute ga) from biows 
of which one would have sufficed to end the battle. It cannot 
surely be contended that Blondin’s art has any such practical 
value in every-day life as that of Mace. As regards the —— 
from its exercise, we do not expect either that Blondin will fall 
from his rope, or that Mace, or any succeeding champion, will be 
killed in a fair fight. Even if the injury to the defeated Hurst 
should prove as serious as is reported, it must be remembered 
that an accident, which was at the time stated to be ayy 
prove fatal, happened lately to a gymnast at the Alhambra. The 
ring is neither more nor less likely to cause death than the rope 
or the ¢rapéze; and a disaster from any one of these causes 


would bring equal reproach upon the law which itted, and 
the spectators who applauded, the performance of the adventurer 
who fost his life in trying to gain his living. 


DAMAGED HISTORY FOR POPULAR CONSUMPTION. 


O question your neighbour's knowledge of history is nearly 
as his orthodoxy, or Sisparagng his dis- 
crimination in wine. As it is respectable to be acquainted with 
these matters, respectability is in arms at any imputation of its 
deficiency therein. Therefore must we listen in patience to much 
oracular wisdom on abstruse points of theology from persons 
whose chances we should estimate as desperate in an 
university examination ; and therefore must we submit to be en- 
lightened on the constitution, while the corked bottle or the 
chemical triumphs of our native industry circulate without 
challenge or reproof. As we fall into frequent and daily contact 
with various samples of spurious historical produce, it may be 
worth while to inquire whence an average man, with no special 
information, can come by that confused mass of fact and preju- 
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dine white often constitutes his sole imaginary right to be 


And first, we have no wish to enrol ourselves in the ranks of 
the ultra-destructive school of inquiry. We are slow to believe 
in the rehabilitation of Richard III. as the best of husbands and 
uncles, and we shrink from committing ourselves to any distinct 
theory on the parentage of Perkin Warbeck, though we admire 
the ingenuity of chroniclers in never spelling his name twice the 
same way. We are all for King Arthur too, at least in his proper 
semi-mythical place, nor would we willingly bring down upon his 
memory some old Thor-like Niebuhr with a sledge-hammer power 
of criticism. Let us preserve our national hero by all means 
intact, readily condoning any little bewilderment he may have 
caused us by his eccentric geographical orbits. Let us bear no 
malice if he and his Court have somehow migrated by mistake 
into the reign of our Third Edward, and if, with pardonable 
vanity, they pretend to know a little too much heraldry for men 
who profess to have seen the Jast Roman legionary on British 
outpost duty weigh anchor off the white cliffs. 

England has beencircumstanced strangely enoughin an historical 

. She has gone on till late years contentedly indifferent 
under the national want of anything like an adequate general 
history. Several generations slumbered in peaceful acquiescence 
under the dictatorship of Hume. To complete this treasure of 
research, the booksellers, in their grand despotic way, took to 
binding up as a continuation the overlapping portion of Smollett’s 
history, consigning his earlier pages to Lethe while they reserved 
his conclusion for immortality—a beautiful and symmetrical 
arrangement; and so the public purchased in all faith and were 
pleased, and “ Hume and Smollett” became a familiar formula 
anda ‘agpons of power to the uninitiated mind. Thus their in- 
variable yard and a half has long been a standing order for 
empty book-shelves, and is found, like sundry other available 
delicacies, “extremely filling at the price.” But Hume and 
Smollett in fortuitous association have mangled the original 
authorities very much as Tate and Brady, in real partnership, 
mangled the Book of Psalms—only the latter two adhered, if 
anything, the closest to their text, and, scanted as they were by a 
providential barrenness of imagination and metaphor, they became 
even over-willing to incorporate any consecutive amount of the 
original, if compatible with the abrupt insertion of a good final 
jingle. And yet it has only of late dawned upon us as a marvel 
that we should have so long tolerated the work of Hume 
as anything approaching to a bond fide narrative of events. 
Surely history might have been done cheap in those good 
days, before reviewers and reviews had learnt their full-grown 
cunning, and when as yet no British Museum Reading-room 
encouraged the verification of a conveniently scarce reference. 
It is not our province at present to deal in detail with the regular, 
or professedly real, historian, beyond applying here and there a 
general remark to the class. We shall rather concern ourselves 
with those irregular encroachers who border and trespass on the 
domain of history, claiming its privileges without bearing any 
of its burthens. Not that we can complain at present of 
any deficiency in either class. The latter, at any rate, have 
of late increased alarmingly upon us; for besides portentous 
biographies, histories of England in extenso, or during 
certain reigns, we have had Queens of England, Scot- 
land, and Prussia, and Princesses of England, done into his- 
tory by ladies, in virtue, we suppose, of a community of sex. 
We have had Lord Chancellors and Chief Justices given us 
by the visible representative of the first, and we even cherish a 
hope of being able to welcome, at no very distant day, some 
work from the pen of Lord Shaftesbury which may supersede 
Principal Tulloch’s lately published English Puritanism and its 
Leaders, with full particulars, we trust, brought down to the 
latest date before publication. Next, after glancing rapidly 
over the so-called popular histories which somewhat belie part 
of their name, and one comic history (though this last is rather a 
depressing work), ware landed on the well-known pages of our 
earliest instructors—the once familiar Markham and Pinnock. 
Over these we linger a moment for old acquaintance sake, recur- 
ring to the time when our infancy was copiously drenched with 
date and deluged with detail—when we were taught to admire and 
unsuspectingly emulate the more than adult precocity, the fine 
historical second-sight, of the junior branches of the Markham 
family, unerringly prompting them to ask precisely the right 
question at precisely the right moment for its reply. Scepticism 
on these points has come to us with increasing years, and we now 
mistrust Master Markham’s letter from school, embodying, as it 
seems to us, a morbid craving for French history. But once the 
case was different; and the infallibility of these terrible authorities 
rested in our mind on so firm a basis that all question would have 
seemed a species of sacrilege. 

This unqualified acceptance of their infantine historians by 
youth is merely an intensified phase of a similar propensity to 
error in intellects more stint —-egeuniiog to, and displayed in 
a perfect readiness to acquiesce in second-hand historical informa- 
tion, and accept as gospel the conclusions of a spirited or favourite 
writer. Butthe mischief done would be less if such persons were 
content to pin their faith, rightly or wrongly, on historians alone. 
On the contrary, they must get far beyond any such limitation 
of their credulity. Scraps of the drama and the poets are gravely 
launched against the plainest statements of historians by respec- 
table householders, the fathers of numerous families. D 


such men in their generation complain and be fastidious if they 
hear, as they may do any day, the nursery-maid inculcating a 
terrible and perhaps useful warning upon their children by the 
tragical end of “ Bloody Mary,” whose finger mortified from the 
prick of a needle received while sewing ona Sunday? The myth 
is at all events highly unobjectionable, and perhaps capable, if 
properly worked up, of doing good service to the ultra-Sabba- 
tarian movement. 

Thus persuaded as we are of the general readiness to imbibe 
error on these points, it would be manifestly unfair to hold his- 
torians solely accountable for every current misapprehension or 
inaccuracy. There are sources not a few whence the public 
may draw largely for supplies of factitious history. And among 
these a prominent place must be assigned to works of the his- 
torical-novel type, in which it is as easy for an author to attain 
an indifferent mediocrity as it is difficult for him to approach 
comparative excellence. Nor are any destined to achieve suc- 
cess therein who are unendowed with the rare instinctive gift of 
what we may call reproductive antiquarianism. This alone can 
preserve them from sinking to the common level of such 
writers, who, in their often repeated failures, contrive to invest 
anachronisms in details, misrecorded sketches of character, and 
confused events, with one and the same utterly conventional 
atmosphere of a modern-antique romance. Whenever we take 
up such a work, with its invariable padding of heterogeneous 
accessory, imported from every age and country, and packed 
together with an amusing and even reckless prodigality, to cram 
up any possible interstices in the three volumes, we are forcibly 
reminded of the mixed lumber of a curiosity shop. But the 
worst feature of the matter is, that when this process is effected 
with some dexterity, and the laying on has not been too thick 
for the mental palate of the public, people are ready to acquiesce 
in a prevalent canon of popular criticism — namely, that the 
fidelity of any literary picture of this type may be prejudged 
by, and is proportionate to, the vividness of the description and 
the interest inspired in the particular instance. In short, effect 
is to be accepted as an index of a past reality, and we are left, 
somewhat unexpectedly, with the axiom that whatever is 
graphically drawn is thereby presumably true and faithful. Yet 
the most momentary reflection suggests that such power of effect 
is merely indicative of a certain talent in the writer, and does 
not of necessity presuppose any accurate historical or antiquarian 
research. Mr. Kingsley’s Andromeda will illustrate our meaning 
well, though we must except this poem from any censure implied 
in our previous remarks. Nothing can be more strikingly de- 
scriptive, or more forcibly addressed to the imagination, than 
the varied accessories of his maritime scenery ; yet we feel pretty 
sure, all the time, that the background and details of this pretty 
and classical drama-picture were filled in from the author's past 
and personal experience of the Devonshire coast. Still we accept 
this with all thankfulness and latitude, as more accessible, and 
probably also more picturesque, than an actual geographical 
survey of the Ethiopian jor en | Now, in the domain of 

try, with a myth for a subject, all this is fair enough, and it 
is no doubt better for seamaids, tritons, and mermen to flounder 
about in British waters than to be placed in the visionary 
scenery of an author's internal consciousness ; but the matter 
becomes serious when we come to history, or what is liable to be 


t interpreted as such by the unwary. Some consolation, however, 


remains in the thought that only the masters of this art of 
historical revivalism are ever likely to mislead to any 
appreciable extent. With regard to their more unsuccessful 
and occasionally less ambitious brethren, we may dispel all 
inquietude. Let us take the clumsily buskined bandits and 
uncomfortable trunk-hosed knights of Mr. G. P. R. James, 
and consider whether these for one moment inspire us with any 
suspicion of their even potential reality. Are they not rather 
importations from the boards of a transpontine theatre, anythin 
but at ease in their temporary elevation to the splendour of tinse. 
and buckram, and somewhat depressed withal by the conscious- 
ness of not belonging to the clothes or the century in which they 

rofessedly perform? They long to be off to a quiet pipe after the 
fall of the drop-scene, and their sanguinary a before 
the footlights savours little of themselves. It would be a positive 
relief to us, as it certainly would be to them, were one of these 
quasi-cavaliers, grown restive in the trammels of fiction, to throw 
off his beard and plumes, and coming forward tell the public 
“plainly that he is Snug the joiner,” and not the swarthy D 
of the Gothic castle. 

In the same way, as we have wittingly trespassed into dra- 
matic matters, historical drama, with even Shakspeare at its 
head, is avowedly an indifferent historical teacher, unless we arm 
ourselves with a previous corrective in having read over the story 
in some matter-of-fact chronicler. With this precaution, scenic 
representation—as, indeed, historical fiction in good hands—may 
become eminently instrumental in stamping on the minds of 
beginners the outlines of an age, with all the additional force 
derivable from the heightened colouring and effect thus obtained. 
The reasons why we must not go to the drama by itself for infor- 
mation are sufficiently obvious. No play of this kind could be 
rendered palatable even in the hands of a master genius, except 
by an arbitrary selection and condensation of events, by as- 
signing an undue prominence to romantic elements of only 
occasional occurrence, or by a sustained endeavour to refer 
accidental coincidences to heroic skill and individual foresight. 
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Thus, most unaccountably, have certain characters, as drama- 
tized, been made to inherit national commendation, and others, 
equally strangely, universal execration—presumably, because no- 
thing would be more insipid to the expectation of highly-wrought 
audiences than to represent the actual daily life and business of 
the originals ; and therefore dramatists, in common with other 
writers by whom history is rendered subsidiary to effect, are 
obliged to exaggerate, into a decided propensity towards the base 
or the heroic, those prevalent and neutral qualities which con- 
stitute the mass of mankind. Thus, through a distorted medium, 
they judge and stereotype to posterity an individual by the 
accidental prominence of some particular trait at some special 
time, although a momentary weakness or the pressure of cireum- 
—— may have made the man for the moment utterly unlike 
imself. 

If any moral be required—and now-a-days even the ballad 
minstrelsy of our streets arrogates some right of being didactic— 
it is summed up in a recommendation to all to collate with care 
some portion of an original and not very accessible authority, with 
the modern version of any historian of acknowledged prejudice; or, 
better still, to compare any two contemporaneous chroniclers of 
the same events diametrically opposed to each other in political 
sentiment or a leading Shibboleth of their day. After some 
such short introduction of ourselves behind the scenes of the 
higher walks of history, and some initiation into the discrepancies 
and appliances current even there—the bitter injustice of many 
a telling sentence, and the sparkling fallacy of many a neat and 
incisive generalization—there will be little fear of our being 
cheated into any undue appreciation. and much less venturing on 
an unqualified acceptance, of any of the above-mentioned more 
irregular intruders on the province of history. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS FOR EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


HE Fourth Report of the Commissioncrs for the Exhibition 

of 1851 contains, amidst a good deal of mere business 
detail, much of which the importance is far beyond the promi- 
nence. In what is but of little consequence, official papers are 
usually diffuse, wordy, and flatulent ; but, as was the case with 
Steele in the Spectator, whenever they are unusually dull and full, 
it is with an object. The Commissioners rehearse at consider- 
able length their negotiations with the Horticultural Society, to 
whom they have let for a term of thirty-one years the core 
of the South Kensington estate—with the Society of Arts, 
with whom they have entered into an agreement that the 
latter body should erect a permanent building to be used 
for exhibitions of art and manufacture—and with the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1862, to whom they have 
granted a site rent-free. These matters are interesting, 
and have their importance, but the length at which they are 


- treated only serves to disguise that which is really at the bottom, 


and for the sake of which the whole verbose Report has been 
drawn up. These details are but the wadding and es 
which keeps the solid meaning of the Report from thrustin 
itself into undue and unsafe distinctness. It will be observe 
that, after all, very little is done with the South Kensing- 
ton estate. The ugly, misshapen, outlying corner at the 
south-east is given up to the heterogeneous coil of insti- 
tutions familiarly known as the Brompton Boilers, or, in the 
divine language of science, the South Kensington Museum. But 
it isthe great northern quadrangular plot, containing little short 
of sixty acres, in which the interest of the Commissioners, and of 
the world who are not Commissioners, centres. The site is square, 
aolid, and significant; and its importance cannot be understood 
by merely knowing what appropriations of it are at present made. 
The onille interesting thing is to know what is not done with 
it. Twenty-two acres in the heart of the plot are leased to the 
Horticultural Society, and are sloped, terraced, and arcaded, 
stepped and fountained ; but these ornamental gardens and works, 
which were inaugurated on the 5th inst., are only to be a 
central court (a patio, as they call it in Spain) to an enclosing 
belt of some sumptuous buildings— what buildings are not 
indicated—which are to form the boundary lines of the pro- 
perty, and are to rur along the four great roads which enclose the 
whole field— namely, the Kensington-road to the north, the 
Cromwell-road to the south, and the two new roads, Prince 
Albert’s-road and Exhibition-road to the west and east re- 
spectively. Only one of these bounding sites is appropriated, 
and of this merely a portion. We speak of the central space of 
the Cromwell-road frontage, which is to be leased to the Society 
of Arts for a permanent building—not, we trust, to be erected 
by Captain Fowke. The kernel of the Commissioners’ Report 
consists of a single sentence, which is certainly unostentatious 
enough :— 

It has been seen that we have devoted the central portion of it [the main 
square of between fifty and sixty acres), to the extent of more than twenty- 
two acres, to the establishment on it of a great Society, whose especial obj 
is the promotion of the Science of Horticulture, thus carrying out one of the 
objects originally contemplated by us, whilst this manner of appropriating 
this portion of the property has permanently established an ornamental centre 
to serve as the interior court to any buildings which may be hereafter erected 
between the Horticultural Arcades and the fine open roads constructed by us 
round the main square. 

Given a site—given an active Commission or a single Imperial 
mind—given an unlimited power of borrowing money—given an 
object definitely settled, clearly kept in view, and tenaciously 


grasped—and the chances are that it will be carried out. What 
is the object for which these fine sites are reserved? What are 
the future buildings which are to form the majestic quadrangle 
of which the Horticultural Society’s Gardens are to be the orna- 
mental centre? As yet nothing is said on this head, because it 
is convenient that nothing should be said. It is premature to 
disclose any plans. The thing must be done indirectly, neem 
and by masked and distant approaches. Some, though not much, 
additional light is thrown on the future by a significant sentence 
which occurs in the Prince Consort’s reply to the address pre- 
sented to him by the Horticultural Society on the occasion of the 
opening of the ens :-— 

We may hope that this garden will, at no distant day, form the inner court 
of a vast quadrangle of public mews rendered easily accessible by the 
broad roads which will surround them—buildings where science and art 
find for development, with that air and light which are elsewhere 
nigh banished from this evergrown metropolis. 

It is curious that the Report of the Commissioners is garnished 
with an appendix, and, like a lady’s letter, the postscript is 
the most important part of it. Not that it is new, and on 
that account valuable; but it is its connexion with the Com- 
missioners’ Report, and the particular place in which it here turns 
up again, which makes it so interesting. We allude to Appendix 
A., “Evidence given before the National Gallery Site Commission, 
in 1857, in favour of the adoption of the Kensington Gore site 
for the new National Gallery—” Appendix F., “ rt of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 1860 to 
inquire and report concerning the South Kensington Museum—” 
and Appendix H., “ Evidence given by the Secretary to her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners [ Mr. E. A. Bowring] before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the British Museum [1860].” 
At first sight, or to those not behind the scenes, it is not very 
plain what all this has to do with the Royal Commissioners of 
1851. They have got a large estate, and, unlike other proprietors, 
they do not know, or rather they do not choose to let out, what they 
are going to do with it. It would have been quite enough to say 
what they have done already with part of it. This, indeed, they have 
told us. But what occasion is there to incorporate with this infor- 
mation about the Horticultural Society certain old reports and 
extracts—very garbled extracts too—from certain old Blue-books? 
Appendix A, Appendix F,and Appendix H, we have all seen before. 

hat have the National Gallery and the British Museum to dowith 
the present state of the South Kensington estate? Much every 
way. In 1857, a Royal Commission reported to Parliament against 
removing.the National Gallery to South Kensington or any- 
where else. But here, in 1861, the Exhibition Commissioners cull 
out of the evidence given before that Commission just those parts, 
and those only—and chiefly the evidence of their own officers— 
which are thought to tell in favour of removing the National 
Gallery to South Kensington. In 1860, Mr. Robert Lowe’s Com- 
mittee reported in favour of the South Kensington institution 
generally, and in favour of centralizing all art and science there 
eran Well, then, in 1861 the Royal Commissioners reprint 
this report, and, as it happened to serve their purpose, reprint it in 
extenso. But in 1860, also, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons reported strongly and formally against removing the 
departments of Art and \atural History, now contained in the 
British Museum, to South Kensington. But here, again, in 1861 
the Royal Commission carefully extract from the evidence given 
before the Commons Committee the very strong and decided 
opinions expressed by their own secretary—and, let us add, 
by scarcely anybody else, for all the world of science was the 
other way—in favour of removing a very large and important 
part of the British Museum collection to South Kensington. 

Put this and that together—which the present Report does not 
—and the connexion and conclusion, especially bearing in mind 
the Prince Consort's intimation as to future hopes, are very ob- 
vious. Onthe one hand, the Royal Commissioners have a la 
splendid, and ng A pri site. They have four sides of a 
superb quadrangle, with a verdant centre of ornamental garden, 
terraces and fountains, statues and vases, but nothing to build on 
the four sides—a centre without a circumference—an open 
court, but no palaces. We must suppose the Royal Commis- 
sioners in deepmeditation somewhat to the following effect:—*To 
be sure, there is that National Gallery scheme; and it is 
quite true that the Commissioners of 1857 reported against 
removing the pictures from Trafalgar-square. But what sort 
of a Commission was it? Then, again, Parliament, on Lord 
Elcho’s motion, decided against removing the National Gallery. 
But the majority was small, and Parliament on some o 
occasion had shown no disinclination to send the National 
pictures to Brompton. Somehow, perhaps, it may be possible— 
whoknows? We make no suggestions, of course; but there is 
that vacant ground, and there is the old scheme and plan of 
taking the National Gallery to South Kensington. We, 
the Royal Commissioners, do not say that we recommend it. 
Of course, that is not for us to say. But here is all that 
was said in favour of the removal four years ago; so we reprint 
it; and as to what was said and concluded against the removal, 
why that is neither here nor there. Perhaps Parliament will see 
the error of its ways. At any rate we do not intend to lose 
sight of our original intention. We wish the National Gall 
to be brought to South Kensington, and here is the way to do it. 
All our plans have been laid down, and all our present buildings 
erected, with a view to this removal. Sooner or later we mean 
to have it done; and all this holds good about the British Museum 
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also. The Museum trustees—that is, the Government trustees— 
recommended the separation of the contents last year ; it was only 
the obstinacy of Parliament and of Mr. Gregory's Committee that 
frustrated this job. But it is only postponed. We have not lost 
sight of the scheme, nor do we intend to lose sight of it. Here are 
four magnificent sites empty, swept, and garnished. We mean 
to plant the National Gallery on the north side; we mean to 
transfer all the Sculpture and Art Collection of the British Mu- 
seum to the east side, and all the Natural History collection to 
the west ; while to the south we propose to erect that magnificent 
plan of Captain Fowke—the domical Crystal Palace.” 

This is clearly what the present Report means, though the 
Commissioners find it convenient only to hint at its meaning. 
And unless the public are aware of what is prepared for 
them, some day they will find the threatened mischief settled. 
On the one hand is the whole strength of official influence 
and centralization—the Royal Commissioners with one dis- 
tinct object to aggrandize and centralize, and the South Ken- 
sington authorities, with their officers, their evidence, their 
statistics, all ready cut and dried to force upon our attention at 
every available opportunity. All that they have to do is to watch 
that opportunity, and to keep in view their one object. And we 
do not say that they will not attain it. All we say is, that as 
public opinion has always resisted the removal to Brompton of 
the National Gallery and of the Natural History and Art 
Collections from the British Museum, we hope public vigilance 
will be brought to bear against what we do not exactly stigmatize 
as underhanded, but what we must remark upon as the astute and 
persistent scheme of taking to a distant suburb of London those 
treasures which should lie in the very centre of population and 
publie resort. The things do not seem to have any necessary 
connexion ; but the first step, and a most important step, has 
been taken towards removing the National Gallery from Tra- 
falgar-+quare. That step is the opening of the Horticultural 
Society's new gardens. 


THE TENISON LIBRARY. 


} ie fools, according to the proverb, build houses that wise men 
may live in them, it seems they are not wholly without their 
revenge, in that wise men found libraries for their opposites to 
disperse. Thomas Tenison, sometime Vicar of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, and Bishop of Lincoln, became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the vacancy caused by Tillotson’s death. His por- 
trait adorns the Vestry of St. James, Westminster—a daughter 
church and parish of the former—where he appears habited in 
the episcopal lawn to which either incumbency has, as may be 
seen at large from that parochial portrait-gallery, often prepared 
the way. Tenison appears to have been a man who combined 
many attractions. He found the Stuarts silver, and the Revolu- 
tion gold. St. Martin’s had the Court for its parishioners, and 
having graduated in royal favour by receiving this prime piece of 
parochial preferment from Charles I1., he rose to higher still 
under William III. Yet we are not aware of any stain upon 
his memory ; and of his munificence, not merely by bequest but 
with the living hand, there is ample proof. He died in the year 
1715, the same in which departed likewise Burnet of Sarum 
and Robert Nelson, the model layman of his age. Tenison’s 
chapel, school, and 7 have, for more than a century and a 
halt, kept his name fresh amid the tendencies to evanescence 
which beset the memory of rectors and archbishops. it is with 
the last institution—now, unhappily, about to be for ever dis- 
rsed—that we are at present concerned. He must have laid 
imself out for chances, and watched carefully the break-up and 
dispersion of other collections to form it. This seems clear from 
the Jarge list of catalogues in the auctioneer’s “lot 389 "— 
the majority bearing dates within the lifetime of ‘enison. 
Evelyn was an admirer of his sermons, and may possibly 
have assisted his researches in quest of the curiosities of 
literature. There is a very fair sprinkling of works printed 
in the last decade of the fifteenth century enumerated in the 
catalogue put forth by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson ; but we 
do not see any mention of the MSS., which certainly existed in 
fair number and of con3iderabie interest, during the late incum- 
bency of St. Martin’s. An Ethiopic version of the Gospels is 
the only one the name of which occurs to recollectign as we write ; 
but they are alluded to as important, if not specified in detail, in 
a Blue-book on public libraries of a little earlier date, perhaps, 
than 1850. We doubt not that these remnants of the early age 
of lore are well cared for, but as the catalogue purports to be that 
“ of the valuable library of,” &ec., it would have been proper to 
mention what has been done with the MSS., and why they do 
not appear. 

A very cursory glance at the catalogue will show the fact on 
which really hinges the break-up of this institution. There are 
hardly a couple of dozen works dating after the death of the 
founder. His successor seems to have scattered, out of decency, 
afew volumes, as it were, upon his grave. But the eighteenth cen- 
tury had then well set in ; and when the additions made under all 
subsequent incumbents are put together, down to the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth, we shall scarcely find a book per man. 
The great bulk of the library consists of clerical and otherwise 
learned works, from the fifteenth century down to the period of 
Queen Anne, and copiously including the contributions of the 
founder’s contemporaries—those especially made to the contro- 
versies of their time. The well-known names of Usher, Selden, 


Burnet, and Sacheverel are fair specimens. To the world at large, 
such a collection is little else than a sarcophagus of extinct remains; 
and even to the clergy—at least, now that the world at large has 
for some time preferred a preaching clergy to a reading one—the 
apparent unattractiveness of his books would, perhaps, have 
moved the choler of the well-learned and Most Reverend founder, 
Moved by a zeal for the erudition of his brethren and successors, 
and perhaps regarding with suspicion, on the score of such attain- 
ments, the clergy of the glorious Revolution, with whom he sym- 
pathized on other points—possibly even 


That that right loyal body wanted learning— 


he laid up his pile of books, old and new; but he made no provision, 
though perhaps he intended to make one, for their due increase in 
course of time. To one who visited the library, indeed, ten years 
ago, it was far from obvious where new books would have been 
put had there been an influx of them; and the slender fund which 
was the only living part of the bequest barely kept the building 
in repair and paid a scanty salary to a librarian, who also, at the 
eriod of which we speak, discharged the duties of schoolmaster. 
Yow, a library in which the shelves are all full and the volumes 
all aged—where there is no means of adding to the existing stock 
even if there were room to receive additions, and no room for 
additions even if the means of purchasing were given—can only 
have one fate in store for it. It at once discourages the donations of 
the zealous, and plausibly justifies the apathy of the supine. The 
gap between those shelves and the readers who should frequent 
them gradually widens into a chasm, until no footstep comes to 
wake the echoes and no finger to disturb the dust where reposes 
in silence the learning of ages. Then, in the course of most 

arochial incumbencies, there comes a “ King Log,” who knows 
ittle and cares less about the cherished institutions of earlier 
and better men; and even so it befel in the library of Thomas 
Tenison. It isa current and probable tradition in that parish that 
a vicar of St. Martin’s, of no very ancient date, finding a large 
room at his disposal in which tbe draughts were well screened 
out by massive bookcases, conceived the solid if not brilliant idea 
of a dinner-party there, and found it succeed so well as to induce 
him to turn the space permanently to that convivial account. 
Men who have historical grounds, as we have seen the vicars of 
St. Martin have had, to think themselves in training for a 
bishopric, may be excused perhaps for laying themselves out for 
that one on the list of episcopal virtues which most easily and 
closely connects the bishop with the lax lay world without. Be 
this as it may, the shades of Usher, Selden, and Sacheverel, if 
aught that relates to this dinner-eating world could ruffle their 
repose, must have borne with indignation the lively language of 
the knife and fork and the brittle altercation of glasses within 
those precincts so long dev@ed to silence and themselves. The 
volumes remained locked away in stiff prohibitive cases, or rather 
cages, which perhaps had the eifect of checking the consumption of 
folios in fire-lighting—a consummation not far off when the 
butler becomes librarian. This was in some sense, then, the 
natural result of the incomplete bequest of Tenison, or at least 
one which by easy transition supplanted his design. The 
library gradually became a mere monastery of books, and 
lost connexion and sympathy with men who walk this world, 
whether of it or not. A very little would have staved off the 
evil. A very few pounds a year would have kept life beating in 
the dry old veins of Selden and Bancroft; but for want of this 
moderate infusion of new blood, a state of suspended animation 
gradually resulted. Everything stood still, It is not merely 
that the library itself failed to embrace the scope of the thoughts 
which stirred most sensitively the mind of each succeeding age 
even of divines, but that the business of adding books, even in 
small numbers, involves that of choosing them, and of studying the 
market for opportunities of purchase. This gives men somethin 
to do in connexion with the institution—stimulates discussion o 
ways, means, and ends— prompts individuals to make sacrifices 
or to importune others for the purpose, or gives an impulse to 
the liberality of those who have funds at command—and thus 
in various ways sustains an activity which reacts on the use of 
the library, and makes men read with a relish whose literary 
appetite would otherwise pall. The book of one’s choice, secured 
with some effort, has a place in the affections which the most 
ample otiose acquisition could never secure. 

But the kind of books becomes more and more narrowed to 
theology, and theology more and more narrowed to controversy, 
as we reach the period of the foundation itself. The choice of 
works of the earlier part of the seventeenth and latter part of 
the sixteenth centuries, shows a far wider range of subjects than 
the later selections. We find voyages and travels in fair number, 
one or two works on natural history, occasional contemporary 
chronicles of campaigns, and an unusually large list of works 
relating to America, all, save one or two, earlier than 1690. 
Aguin, will it be believed that the age of Dryden, Pope, and 
Swift was allowed to pass without a single volume of either, 
unless a couple of plays of the first-named, bound up in a 
volume with some of the loosest of the other dramatic produc- 
tions of that licentious age, ** with list of contents in the autograph 
of Dr. Tenison” (sic, ov 1199), may be allowed to fill up the ie 
ficiency. Kven of Milton were is nothing either in prose or 
verse, nor can we detect anything of Laud’s, save his controversy 
with Fisher. The main affluence of the collection lies in its 
biblical literature, which is rich, various, and ancient, and in the 
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large number of tracts and broadsheets, the goads and fish-spears 
of polemics and politics; among which may be specially noted 
those relating to the Quakers and to Titus Oates’ plot. 

But the whirligig of time brought round other revenges 
against the theological learning wherewith Tenison had thought 
to saddle his clerical posterity. King Stork came after King 
Log. A newer incumbent became aware of the big useless room, 
and the caged dormitory of old volumes. He was a man of 
practical views, and struck out the thought that, if not theology, 
still something should and might be read where Tenison had 
stored the materials of ponderous erudition. Mr. Mudie’s newer 
institution, we believe, did not then exist, or that might have 
“circulated” through the sad scene of Tenisonian stagnation. 
But our vicar set up a reading-room, for news and similar 
light subjects, with such materials as existed at hand. 
Chess and draughts were allowed, but not, we rather think, 
backgammon, perhaps on account of the dice. A fire was 
poked again within the walls, and the morning papers rustled 
cosily round it; and amidst the dearth of “clergy and 
learned persons,” “ noblemen’s” and other ‘ chaplains "—whose 
resort to the neighbourhood of the Court, Tenison, arguing perhaps 
from his own example, had anticipated—the fathers of the vestry 
discussed their broad-sheet and exchanged their small-talk. 
So goodly a scene of sober enjoyment provoked a recalcitration. 
There were found persons who repined at the doom of learning thus 
being, as it rhe formally sealed within the very walls which 
were devoted to it. They consisted, we believe, chiefly of the busier 
and more sanguine sort of younger clergy ; but, whoever they 
were, by remonstrances, some pe «aod through the columns of 
the very journals which were read there, some more directly and 
privately to those whom it might concern, they put the parochial 
authorities to some little shame on behalf of this parasitical genera- 
tion of light readers, who were, as was sonsonally feared, rapidly 
establishing an unchallenged right of use. Then a compromise 
was for a while effected. A large screen, whether itself a genuine 
remnant of the days of Tenison and Queen Ann, or purchased 
for the occasion in the adjacent Wardour-street, was set up to 
sever the intruding lay element from the small reserve of 
clergy who professed to seek what the Archbishop had meant to 
re A This piece of furniture, imperfectly as it excluded the 
shuffling sound of feet and the rustle of the newspaper, was 
tolerably effective in shutting out the daylight. There you 
might have seen—or half seen—a mild enthusiast in a dust- 
begrimed white tie, pendant on a ladder, the foot of which was 
planted at the screen, while the upper rungs rested on a book- 
case, and carrying off by escalade a volume of Du Pin or 
Bingham. But the ardour thus evoked was found difficult 
to maintain. A library register was set up, in which the 
number of visitors to the shelves were duly noted, with dates ; 
and the last time that we remember to have inspected it, the 
record of these votaries seemed to bespeak a very feeble enthu- 
siasm. Of course there were the usual difficulties, that 
the library could only be visited during those choice hours of the 
day at which the pursuit of folios is, to a man with work to do, 
utterly impossible; that no book could be taken away from the 
library, but that all the reading and annotation must be carried 
on then and there ; and, further, that the librarian above, who 
was also the schoolmaster below, could not, with the best of 
wishes, be in both places at once. However, sufficient apparent 
demand for a time took place to put a pressure on the upholders 
of the news-room, before which, with the respect for vested rights 
which characterizes churchwardens and sidesmen, they, in no 
long time, gave'way. How long the fitful yet flagging thirst for 
literature of the century before Tast continued to urge the scant 
representatives of clerical learning, we know not. Probably it 
ebbed out as that generation of curates obtained preferment, in 
which we hope their pursuit of erudition behind a screen may 
have much assisted them. At all events, there is the fact of the 
sale. All has passed away ; the “lights” and the “ heavies,” the 
intruders and the intruded on, have disappeared alike, when the 
struggle for possession was over, and the victory seemed secure ; 
and the hammer of the auctioneer scatters the accumulated lore 
of Tenison to the four winds of heaven. 


It is not so clear, after all, that either party were much to 
blame. The Vicar did what he could to put the room to some 
use—the sanguine recalcitrants did what they could to rescue its 
proper use from becoming hopeless. But the condition of the 
library and the conditions of the trust interposed insuperable 
obstacles to the revival of study there. Nothing could be done 
without a little steady income ; and such funds, if they could be 
created, for which voluntary subscription seemed the only source, 
must, it appeared, have been administered and applied, not by 
the persons subscribing, but by the trustees or curators under 
the original deed—the incumbent for the time being, we believe, 
with or without the churchwardens, with a promising resource of 
appeal, probably, to the Archbishop of Canterbury as visitor. 
This was not a tempting prospect to unbeneficed enthusiasm. 
The admirers of Tenison, or those who thought pity of his books, 
might club their wretched guineas for a few years, but all must 
ow into the legalized paternal clutch in which the institution 
‘had lain withering so long. When the few years had passed 
which keep young men afloat awhile in company on the stream 
of London life, whether lay or clerical, new interests might—or, 
rather, certainly would—arise ; the zeal which had stirred awhile 
the comatose institution would driftaway elsewhere ; and the reign 


of torpor would be renewed. Nothing, itseemed, waslikely toopen a 
chance of relief from this state of things, save an Act of Parlia- 
ment or a“ friendly” suit in Chancery. The proposal of this 
solution would perhaps have startled a committee framed wholly 
of pluralists—how much more one of that vague and fleeting 
class of students who alone had taken an interest in the matter ? 

We do not propose to enter into an examination of the rare 
and curious books which, from day to day, are quoted in the 
Times as departing the shelves on which their slumbers have so 
long been unbroken. When this break-up and migration shall 
have been completed, there will remain a clumsy fabric in a bad 
eighteenth-century style—still awaiting, as we suppose, the fiat 
of the highest bidder—to be cleared away as building materials, 
unless, indeed, the school beneath has shown a vitality denied to 
the library overhead, and the whole shell of what was once the 
latter is to be devoted to its uses. The history of the Tenison 
Library is a caution to projectors of public benefactions. Institu- 
tions must grow with the times ; otherwise, however complete at 
the time of starting, they will, for want of a small provision to give 
that nourishment which growth requires, lapse into moss and 
fungi. The one before us existed a century and a half ina 
state gradually passing from sleepiness to lethargy and death. It 
is a remarkable testimony to the vitality of English institutions 
that it has lasted so long, and cuts up, after all its uselessness, 
so well at last. We regret to think how few are likely to be so 
far tempted to tread in the footsteps of Tenison as to need the 
lesson. With one question we conclude. Why was the collec- 
tion not handed over in its integrity to some more lively and 
affluent institution ? 


ITALIAN OPERA AT THE LYCEUM. 


HE short series of operatic performances organized with so 
much spirit by Mr. Mapleson, which was commenced at 
this theatre nearly three weeks ago, has called for no special 
comment until the production of Verdi's latest opera, Un Ballo 
in Maschera, on Saturday evening last. The company includes 
those eminent artists who constituted the strength of Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s extensive establishment of last year, including the 
orchestra, with Signor Arditi as conductor and Mr. H. Blagrove 
as principal first violin. That performances which were necessarily 
organized in some haste should possess all that completeness of 
detail which we have a right to expect from larger and more 
permanent resources is, of course, not to be looked for ; but such 
names as those of Alboni, Tietjens, Giuglini, Gassier, are of weight 
enough to compensate for far greater deficiencies than any which 
strike the eye of the visitor to the Lyceum; and the small- 
ness of the building is in one sense an advantage, as giving 
a rare opportunity of hearing those great vocalists to un- 
usual perfection. Until the production of Un Ballo in Maschera, 
the only operas given were Jl Trovatore and Lucrezia Borgia. 
On Saturday last, however, and twice during the present week, 
Verdi's latest opera has been performed, thus forestallin 
the rival management of Covent Garden, where it is advertise 
for Thursday next. Notwithstanding the difficulties with which 
the little establishment at the Lyceum has to contend in the 
Ne eng of certain scenes of this opera, it is unquestion- 
able that no better performance could anywhere ensured 
than that on Saturday evening, so far as the principal singers 
are concerned. Each singer was “note perfect,” and gave 
the music with a precision and evident familiarity which be- 
tokened a most praiseworthy amount of previous study. The 
opera is not one of pretensions sufficient, in a musical point of 
view, to call for any very minute or elaborate criticism, although 
containing much that is really very piquant and clever. It isa 
very favourable specimen of Verdi, but it is Verdi to the back- 
bone. The same vulgarities and insipid commonplaces with which 
we are familiar in £7 Trovatore, Rigoletto, and La Traviata 
cannot fail to be continually recognised. Witness, for example, 
the incantation scene of the second act, and the senseless hurly- 
burly following the prophecy of Ulrica that Richard will die by the 
hand of an intimate friend. We confess, however, that there 
seemed to us less on the whole of this objectionable matter than is 
usual with Signor Verdi, and that it is counterbalanced by a great 
deal which, without being able to pretend to attain a ngh stan- 
dard of musical excellence, is extremely graceful, brilliant, and 
effective. Itis this very fact perhaps, and not, as one might fancy, 
any demerits of the music, which may account for the opera having 
been hissed in Rome, as we understand it to have been. Not, 
however, to anticipate—we must state that the plot is, in reality, 
identical with that which M. Scribe furnished for Auber’s 
Gustavus ITI, But neither Naples nor Rome could stand the 
representation of so dangerous a chapter from Les Couronnes 
Sanglantes, and the fiat of some inexorable Italian Lord Chamber- 
lain changed Gustavus into Richard, Earl of Warwick, Governor 
of Boston (Massachusetts, U.8.); Ankerstrom into Renato, a 
faithful Creole, the Governor's secretary ; while to the two con- 
spirators were given the more homely names of Tom and Samuel, 
lrica, the weird woman who predicts the bloody end of Richard, 
and Renato’s (Ankerstrom’s) wife, Adelia, whose passion for 
Richard brings about the catastrophe of the drama, remain un- 
altered. The result of this metamorphosis is, as might be ex- 
pected, not a happy one, and it would surely have been desirable 
to have given the music the benefit of the companionship of the 
original libretto. 
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The distribution of the parts, which, as we have already inti- 
mated, was very powerful, was as follows:—Adelia, Madlle. 
Tietjens ; Richard, Signor Giuglini; Renato, Signor Delle Sedie ; 
Ulrica, Madame Lemaire; Oscar (Richard's e), Madame 
Gassier ; Samuel, Signor Gassier; and Tom, Mr. Patey. Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon Madlle. Tietjens and Signor 
Delle Sedie for their admirable impersonation of the Creole 
Secretary and his unfortunate wife. Of the lady’s great powers 
of acting everybody is fully sensible; but we must express our 
high opinion of the force and intelligence which Signor Delle 
Sedie (who is a comparatively new acquisition) evinced through- 
out the piece. It is seldom that a better actor is seen upon the 
operatic stage. Of his singing we cannot speak altogether so 
favourably. He evidently has great feeling, and sings with 
no little effect; but the veiled quality of is voice, and the 
— of resorting continually to the tremolo, which 
unhappily is gaining such ground among public singers, are 
faults which must go far to prevent his ever taking quite first 
rank asa baritone. Signor Qinglini, too, showed much spirit, 
and a greater appreciation of the necessity of attending to the 
requirements of the stage than we ever recollect to have seen in 
him before, and did something more than sing to perfection the 
part set down for him. 

As regards the music, there is nothing which calls for special 
mention in the first act, if we except, perhaps, a lively song for 
the page Oscar, “ Volta la verrea,” which Madame Gassier sang 
with great energy and spirit. Act ii. opens with the incanta- 
tion scene, of which we have already expressed our opinion. A 
kind of barcarolle for Richard in his disguise as a fisherman, 
“Di’ tu_se fedele,” is pretty, and was charmingly sung by 
Signor Giuglini. The song and quintet with chorus, opening 
with a solo for Richard, ‘‘ E scherzo od é follia,” is one of the best 
things in the opera, and indeed, in the whole range of the com- 
poser’s works. ‘he third act is, however, the most successful. The 
scene is laid in the “solitary plain” used for the execution of 
criminals, where, at the foot of the gibbet, Adelia seeks the magic 
herb which is to cure her of her passion for Richard, and keep 
her affections steadily directed to their legitimate object. 
Richard, aware of her intention, meets her there—of course 
only to be unfortunately discovered by Renato, whose errand is 
to warn his master that the conspirators Samuel and Tom are 
upon his track with murderous intentions. But for the arrival 
of these gentlemen all might yet go well, for Adelia has managed 
to preserve her incognito by the help of the very thinnest and 
most transparent gauze veil which ever served its conventional 
purpose upon the stage. They, however, suspecting bow matters 
stand, compel the lady to disclose her face, the effect of which reve- 
Jation upon Renato may be imagined. “ Vendetta” is now of course 
his motto, and he joins hand and glove with the discontented 
faction. An elaborate scena, commencing with a recitative, 
“Ecco l’orrido campo” gives Madlle. Tietjens excellent scope 
for the display of her great powers of declamatory singing. 
This is followed by a long duet for the lady and Richard, part 
of which is far above the ordinary level of Verdi's compositions, 
and in which more ingenuity of construction and variety of form 
is displayed than is usual with him and his school. The situation 
reminds one of the scene in the Amber Witch upon the 
Streckelberg ; and curiously enough, there is one passage in the 
trio between Adelia, Richard, and Renato which bears a striking 
resemblance to a very prominent phrase in the Witch music of 
Mr. Wallace's opera. The chorus of the retreating conspirators, 
at the close of the act, may be mentioned as appropriate and 
effective. The last act, also, contains some by no means 
despicable writing. Adelia’s address to her husband, “ M’ odi, 
Yultimo sara” (relieved by a graceful violoncello obligato), and 
Renato’s air, “ E sei tu che macchiavi quell’ anima,” which com- 
pose the first scene, are excellent vehicles for the exhibition of 
expressive singing ; and Signor Delle Sedie delivered the latter 
with an earnestness and feeling which compelled a hearty 
encore. The music of the ball-room scene is pretty enough ; and 
the combination of the band upon the stage with the voices and 
the orchestra in front of the curtain is managed with skill and 
effect. Altogether, the opera may be considered a decidedly 
favourable specimen of Signor Verdi's school.” As the school is 
one which, justly or unjustly, has a host of admirers, and as 
Un Ballo in Maschera has the good fortune—thanks to Mr. 
Mapleson’s enterprise—of having been introduced to the opera- 

oing public under highly favourable circumstances, we have no 
oubt but that it will shortly be as popular as any other of his 
works which are familiar to us in England. 


REVIEWS. 


A JOURNEY TO GREAT SALT LAKE CITY.* 


OR the first time, Mormonism has been accurately inves- 
tigated by a competent and dispassionate observer, and an 
attempt has been made to trace its origin, to exhibit its present 
condition, and to anticipate its future. M. Jules Remy went to 
Utah in 1855, in company with an Englishman, Mr. Brenchley, 


* A Journey to Great Salt Lake City. By Jules Remy and Julius 
Brenchley, M.A. With a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of 
the Mormons, and an Introduction on the Religious Movement in the United 
States. By Jules Remy. London: Jeffs, 1861. 


and accomplished the longand tedious journey from San Francisco 
to Great Salt Lake City in a little more than two months. At 
this capital of the Mormons the travellers aoe about a month, 
and, after a careful survey of most of the outlying settlements of 
the Mormons, they returned to San Francisco. M. Remy evi- 
dently used every means while he was among them to ascertain 
the real condition of this most singular people, and to estimate 
the character and purpose of their leaders. He has also made 
himself master of the Mormon literature and of every work and 
document that he could gain access to and that bore upon their 
history. He has also endeavoured to investigate the circumstances 
to which its origin is due, and to penetrate the motives and 
principles of action by which Joseph Smith was guided. These 
volumes contain, first, a complete history of Mormonism, from 
the earliest claims of Smith to revelation down to the middle 
of last year. They also contain a statement of the creed of the 
sect as it is now established, a description of the practical life of 
the people of Utah, and an elaborate inquiry into the relation of 
Mormonism both to the social state of America and to other 
creeds. It would be difficult to praise too highly the clearness, 
the fulness, and the honesty with which M. Remy has discharged 
his task. Nor could such a work be written in a better tone. 
While bestowing praise of avery high kind on the Mormons, 
the author never ceases to regret that so great a blot on civiliza- 
tion, and so degrading an offset from Christianity, should dis- 
figure the New World. He is philosophical without being pe- 
dantic, and we are interested in his book not only because it 
shows a strong power of general reflection, but also because it 
is pervaded by an atmosphere of quiet good sense. 


M. Remy discusses at considerable length the causes which’ 
fitted the Western States of America to be the seat of a new 
religion. There reigned terest them, during the early part 
of this century, a passion for those convulsive and physical exhi- 
bitions of religious emotion on a large scale which fascinate the 
ignorant and the superstitious in so strange a manner. The 
camp meetings which were continually held were the scenes of 
the most violent outbreaks of frenzy and mutual excitement. 
The believers jerked themselves, and shook and rolled them- 
selves in the mud, under the inspiration of the rivalry of religious 
enthusiasm. There was, however, no definite creed, but only a 
faint and vague shadow of Christianity, to which this enthusiasm 
was attached. There was no learning, no knowledge of the Bible, 
no criticism, no acquaintance with Church history. The love of 
equality, the pride of ignorance, and a traditionary hatred of 
Catholicism’ combined to prevent anything like the organization 
of an ecclesiastical system or the resource of a constituted autho- 
rity. Every man was capable of being a prophet and a teacher 
at an hour's notice, and professions of faith were interchanged with 
absolute indifference so long as the indistinct limits of a nominal 
Protestantism were not openly transg To men in such a 
state, where religious feeling does not entirely die out, nothing 
is so grateful as an authority to which they can bow. They 
long secretly to escape from their republic of devotional folly, 
but they recoil from all the systems with which they are ac- 
quainted, because to adopt them would, in a certain way, be to 
acknowledge that they were vanquished. Authority, combined 
with novelty, is what they really long for; and it was exactly 
this that Mevnsnide offered them. Something new and some- 
thing definite, an unknown excitement and a strong system of 
despotic direction, exactly met their needs. But in religion, 
novelty is or! only successful when it is linked with some- 
thing that is old. Mormonism was new, and yet it was 
not a total departure from Christianity. The Prophet of Mormon 
introduced his new creed by a series of interpretations which he 
affected to have had revealed to him in the wording of the Bible 
by the aid of the mysterious spectacles to which he gave the name 
of Urim and Thummim; and it was his especial mission to 
declare the approaching advent of the Saviour and the peculiar 

lace which America was to hold in the divine dispensation. 
herever there has been any considerable number of persons in 
circumstances at all like those in which the inhabitants of the 
Western States were twenty or thirty years ago—wherever there 
are large bodies of ignorant people, busying themselves with the 
frenzy of mob conversions, delighting in Christianity as a ke 
to the future and a source of strong emotion, but hating all 
forms of Christianity that derive strength from the principle 
of authority and the existence of an established system—Mor- 
monism has found new adherents ; and it is from such a quarter 
that the numerous emigrants that have left England for the 
Mormon settlements have proceeded. 


Secondly, we have to notice that Mormonism has been the 
work of two men, each possessed of very remarkable qualities. 
It is not only a system that happens to suit a certain description 
of ignorant enthusiasts, but it has been, and is, a living system, 
because two men of singular adroitness, courage, and earnestness 
have thrown their whole energies into it. These men are Joseph 
Smith the founder, and his successor, the present President of 
the Saints, Brigham Young. Joseph Smith, azcording to M. 
Remy’s view, was a conscious impostor. He designed his stories 
to produce a particular effect. He had calculated rightly the effect 
they would produce, and he succeeded. No fact can be better 
established than that he borrowed the Book of Mormon, con- 
taining the history of the departed races of America, from a 
romance written by an antiquarian minister; and no evidence can 


be less satisfactory than that by which he sought to substan- 
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tiate the existence of the plates on which the sacred hiero- 
glyphs of his revelation were inscribed. But whether he was 
not also in part his own dupe, and half believed in the impos- 
ture he originated, is scarcely to be judged by any one 
who is not familiar with the singular mixture of truth 
and falsehood in which ignorant fanatics ordinarily live. 
But whether he was a rogue or a dupe, or both, he entirely 
established his religion by his indomitable courage and perse- 
verance. His life was one long series of persecutions, and yet he 
never faltered. He had always a resource ready to meet every 
emergency, and in the deepest day of their humiliation he could 
always hit on some novelty which animated the faith and 
sustained the spirit of his followers. And whatever Smith may 
have been, M. Remy again and again repeats his conviction 
that Brigham Young is a perfectly honest man. He is, as a 
character, far superior to Smith, although it is perhaps more 
creditable to the intellect of a man that he should invent than 
that he should accept an imposture. The kindness, the justice, 
the firmness, the unceasing care for his people which Brigham 
Young displays, is the subject of constant praise from M. Remy. 
He is one of those men who are born to govern their fellows, 
and his rule is as natural and undisputed as it is wise and long- 
sighted. 

Thirdly, we gain from M. Remy’s book a clear notion of the 
feature in Mormonism that secures its hold on its converts. 
At first it is hard to make out what this is. We under- 
stand that persons in an unsettled state of mind may have been 
the dupes of Joseph Smith, and that personal influence and 
character affect deeply those who come in immediate contact 
with remarkable men; but what is it that exercises so strong a 
spell over persons at a distance, and provides a continuous stream 
of emigrants to Great Salt Lake City? It isnot anything in the 
creed of Mormonism, for the Mormons have no definite creed. 
It was Joseph Smith’s dream to include persons of every faith 
in his fold. Mahometan or Buddhist, Cutholic or Protestant, 
no one is to be cast out. As we go on with M. Remy’s volumes, 
we find out what the central doctrine of Mormonism is. It is 
the existence of a theocracy. What attracts its converts is not 
the hope of leading a new life, or of coming nearer to truth, 
but that of taking advantage of the localization of God's 
favour, and of his rule over all who are gathered together 
in the sacred city. It is curious to see how completely this over- 
rides every other consideration. To be under the immediate 
government of God is the only wish of the Saints, and it is be- 
cause they believe that he reigns in Utah that they flock there 
as fest as their means will permit them. Hitherto, in spite of 
the persecutions they suffered both in Missouri and Illinois, they 
have adhered to the Government of the United States, and have 
been very anxious to exchange their position as a Territory for 
that of a State. But their secret desire now is to become an in- 


‘dependent kingdom. The Saints are to rule the earth, and in 


process of time they are to return to the true Zion at Nauvoo, 
from which they have been expelled by the violence of unbe- 
lievers. Few, if any, notions that we should call spiritual appear 
to enter into this dream of the future. Christ will appear 
in pursuance of his promise, as declared on the plates, to make 
America paramount, and will establish the triumphant Saints 
where they most wish to be. To attain to this glory is the great 
end and object of the Mormons. They revolt as completely as 
they can from the spiritualism of the Gospels, and buoy them- 
selves up with the hope that they, and they alone, are in - 
sion of the secret that will lead to an earthly, although pious 
happiness. 

The influence of this idea upon them—the absorption of all 
other wishes, ign and hopes in the one great desire to be 
among those who are to inherit the earth—has produced effects 
as remarkable as any in the history of error. Their faith has 
indeed worked miracles. The barren desert of Utah has been 
turned into an abode of thriving industry under their unceasing 
efforts. They are perhaps the most industrious people on the 
face of the earth. Nothing can daunt or deter them. Nor is 
their union, their sympathy for each othér, their inexhaustible 
charity, less remarkable than their perseverance. They are like 
— on acommon enterprise, with the goal close in sight. 

hey are enjoined to take possession of the wilderness in order 
that they may thence subdue the world, and they are sustained 
by the confidence of success and the assurance of an immediate 
reward. M. Remy bears the amplest testimony to the salutary 
effect which this belief has on their character. They are 
elevated by this untiring anticipation of a glorious future, and 
they are honest, just, and patient far beyond the average of men. 
Of course they are now reaping the benefits of persecution, which 
always unites and purifies a sect which it does not overwhelm. 
They live in the face of zealous enemies, and they are anxious 
not to give a cause of triumph to those whom they term the 
Gentiles. They have yet to undergo the severer test of prosperity, 
and their virtues may evaporate with the circumstances that have 
awakened them ; but at present they are presenting all the virtues 
that have characterized religious communities in their infancy. 


. Strange to say, polygamy is as yet stripped of its usual fruits by 
niw 


the overpowering influence of fanaticism. This practice is con- 
nected in a curious way with the aspiration after a theocracy. 
The people who are grouped around a man now will be grouped 
around him when the reign of the Saints really begins. To have 
a large number of wives, and still more to have a numerous 


rogeny, is to have a little kingdom in the midst of that great 
tesa which Joseph Smith has announced. The women can 
only belong to this kingdom through their husband, and will be 
excluded from it if they break up the peace of the family. The 
anxiety to extend the hounds of this private kingdom, and the 

lory of belonging to it, have hitherto proved sufficient, as M. 

emy believes, in a great majority of cases, to stifle the pangs of 
female jealousy, and to keep order and peace in these strangely- 
governed families. In one instance M. Remy met with a tem- 
porary display of the grief and disgust with which the violation 
of familiar family relationships would be ordinarily regarded. 
A man wished to marry both a mother and her daughter, and the 
daughter was horror-struck, and longed to disobey what was 
presented to her as an injunction from Heaven; but even she 
wavered, and could scarcely bear that an outsider should think 
that Mormons could ever disobey. 

So strong is the spirit of obedience prevailing among the 
Saints, that their missionaries are appointed by the mere decree 
of the Church. Any man, however much tied by the claims of 
his family or of his industrial occupations, is liable, at any 
moment, to be despatched to any part of the earth, however 
remote, there to do the work assigned him. He has to support 
himself on his mission, to find the cost of his journey there and 
of his journey back, and his family must feed themselves as 
they best can. No test of faith and obedience could be stronger, 
and yet the command has hitherto always been obeyed without 
the slightest hesitation. A religion which has so strong a hold 
over its members, which gratifies so many of the coarser appe- 
tites of religious enthusiasm, which holds out the hope of a 
future so near, so intelligible, so glorious, and so terrestrial, and 
which prescribes so distinctly the doing of certain definite acts, 
can scarcely fail to exercise a great influence over numbers of 
minds, . Remy conjectures that the great days of Mor- 
monism are yet to come. It contains within it many elements 
that threaten hereafter to break it up—especially the facility 
with which, if Brigham by successor is less competent, 
it may split up into different branches, and the certainty that 

lygamy will gradually introduce abundant sources of discord. 

ut at present it is thriving; and the unanimity and 
determination of its disciples, the ardour with which they place 
themselves under a military training, and their fixed idea 
that the Western States are theirs by the decree of Heaven, 
render it extremely dangerous to the United States. The 
total number of Mormons in all parts of the world is esti- 
mated at about 186,000, of whom about 80,000 are in Utah. 
Considering the enormous difficulties with which they have had 
to struggle, this is a very large number ; and if emigration from 
Europe is not checked by the hostility of the Americans, and by 
the famines that from time to time sco the barren land that 
borders the Great Salt Lake, the number will probably be 
doubled in a very few zz. The marvellous industry of the 
Mormons is constantly directed towards accumulating a store of 
arms, and perfecting themselves in drill and the use of weapons. 
Unless internal causes dissolve the community, the day may not 
be very far distant when the Mormons will be able to send several 
thousand soldiers, inured from their earliest years to every hard- 
ship, and animated by the fiercest fanaticism, to conquer the 
smiling plains of Missouri and Illinois, which they believe are 
theirs by divine right. The history of the world makes us pause 
before we hastily assert that their overthrow and destruction 
would be certain. 


MICHAEL ANGELO AS POET.* 


HE sonnet, as a form of versification, has oueeiiine which 

can scarcely be appreciated from an exclusive study of 
English models. The peculiar compactness, weight, and regu- 
larity of its structure seem to furnish grounds for devoting it 
faithfully to the purposes for which it was devised by the great 
Italian poets who first modelled it. It should convey a subjec- 
tive utterance of fervent passion and “i imagination, rigidly 
controlled and guarded, but not damped, by imperative prin- 
ciples, whether of convention or morality. It should remind 
us of Plato’s allegory of the proud steed of Sentiment yielding 
a reluctant, but not slavish, obedience to the rein of Seema 
We do not hint that Platonic lovers should claim the sonnet as 
their pro uty, though the works of Dante, Petrarca, and Buona- 
rotti might almost excuse this pretension. But Milton’s sonnet 
on the Vaudois persecutions— 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 


though on so different a topic, yet conveys an e 

fiery will and distinct reasoning that fairly entitles it to an 
analogous form and a rank in a like class of poems. The finest 
English book of sonnets—that of Shakspeare—shows now and 
then this character, though the shrewdness and versatility of 
the author have led him porn f to forsake the serious aspects 
of his argument, and to embellish it with wit and point, while 
he uses a lighter and less continuous scheme of rhymes than had 
been customary. Later authors, for the most part, have either 
degraded the love-sonnet by throwing into it too little soul and 


* Michel Ange Potte. Premitre Traduction de ses Poésies, précédées 


d'une étude sur Michel-Ange et Vittoria Colonna, Par A, Lannau-Roland. 
Paris. London: Jeffs. 
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originality, or have employed the sonnet as a form of didactic 
verse, convenient in the absence of a better, but not wholly satis- 
factory for such purposes, and often cold and languid. 

In estimating the dignity of erotic poets, modern readers are 
inclined to distinguish the characters of the author and the lover, 
and to inquire whether the latter is a wo¥thy hero (or we might 
say martyr) for the former, and whether he could not have taken 
the warrior, or the statesman, or the discoverer for his subject, 
instead of the idle and egotistic devotee of beauty? But in the 
“old age ” these two parts were thought to be inseparable, and 
made for one another; or rather love was itself one of the fine 
arts—nay, the only fine art—and poetry (or sometimes painting 
or sculpture) was a mere adjunct or vehicle of it. The poetic 
mind was not to be manifested or developed by practising eloquent 
expressions or far-sought similitudes or well-ordered lucubrations 
upon merely general topics. One had not to jot down incidents 
and details of warfare with the pen of a literary citizen, who 
could not have conversed on them more relevantly than the bore 
that encountered Hotspur, nor to represent to himself the cares, 
counsels, and passions of the statesman and party-leader from 
the point of view of a narrow private life. But his theme was to 
be one of which he had the most intimate, genuine, technical 
knowledge. It was to be taken from concernments that ani- 
mated and beautified his whole life, and were yet rigidly to be 
detached from its baser interests and tifications—nay, his 
very love was to be detached from roa =o ties, and, by being 
repelled or restrained from every common recompense, to be 
raised to the nature of a lofty, spiritual, infinite aspiration. The 
reader of the poems was required to be a practical disciple in the 
same “gaye science.” He was to seek in his own experience a 
comment upon the wild tropes, the intricate conceits, the startling 
paradoxes in which his master dealt so liberally. Further, 
while such aspirations as-we have mentioned are often prompted 
in the modern mind by the aspects of inanimate nature, these as 
yet, as has been shown by Mr. Ruskin, had little attraction for 
the medieval poet. T’o him woman’s face was the only landscape, 
not to say that it was “ the book, the academe ” to him. 

It follows that, while the life of the great poets of Erato was 
ofien theoretical, elaborate, subtly or extravagantly cultured, 
their compositions, to those who have intelletto d'amore, will 
generally appear simple, impulsive, and ingenuous to a degree 
—their very conventionalities having evidently been rendered 
easy and unaffected by force of habit. The difficulty is that 
we have to study not only the compositions, but the minds which 
formed them, and which themselves were being formed at the 
same time by the chivalrous ties and discipline to which the 
poems were mere appendices. We have to realize their ever- 
present longings and haunting memories, and the images that 

eopled their solitudes, and to reflect to what practical, or at 
ee emotional, courage, gentleness, or piety they were training 
themselves by the fantastic courses oad the delicate influences 
to which they subjected themselves. Let us hear the earnest 
but startling expressions of Michael Angelo in Sonnet xxxvi. :— 
When Art consummate, goddess-like receives 
Her object’s form and carriage, she gives birth 
To a simple model, framed of lowly earth 
At first, and quickens that which she conceives. 
Then by her next delivery she retrieves 
Her mallet’s pledge in live, hard stone of worth, 
Whence new-born, fair and stately it goes forth, 
And every bourne behind its glory leaves. 
So born a model of myself, new birth 
I took, as more consummate work, from thee, 
From thee, O feminine exalted worth : 
Whom if I slighted, though thy grace it be, 
Files my excess, my scantness bodies forth, 
What penance ought my blind rash thoughts to dree. 


In Dante’s sonnets we find the intenseness and originality that 
sprang from the unaffected, irresistible bent of youth ~| boy- 
hood, the extreme native sensibility of a finely-constituted mind, 
and the force of a wonderfully tenacious and syncretic character, 
in which all allowed sentiments were soon firmly bound up with 
sacred convictions and chegished principles. In Buonarotti, who 
had passed without any signs of an attachment through the prime 
of years and through the struggles of obscurity, and who, after 
experience, and with forethought and resolution, yielded the 
throne of his imagination to a lady of acknowledged beauty and 
genius, the spirit of reasoning and philosophy is wonderfully 
combined with keenness of taste and imagination, and at last with 
a passion strengthened and humanized by long habit. The 
grandeur and severity of his idealism, and the magic softness of 
treasured sentiments, are strikingly contrasted in three pieces, 
of which we venture to offer a translation :— 
MADRIGAL I. 

If e’er a sane desire to man was given, 

Which from the world to Heaven 

(That source eterne) its lovely cause did bear, 

Such deem I my desire: for she ‘whose fair 

Semblance all else hath out of memory driven, 

Me as her Maker’s goodly work delights, 

Nor means my love (she knows it) aught beside. 

Nor need the fact be strange— 

For I therein have no desert ; for, even 

With Nature for her guide, 

Our soul or eyes (things like herself) doth light 

Most fain, if amorous trom our eyes she range, 

And towards her the First Love, she her flight 

Thence winging, Him admires and lauds; for w 

The Maker worships, must the Work love too. 


SONNET X. 

From every form whence beauty beams, or grace, 
It finds the heart so suddenly through the eyes, 
Its path so plain and broad and open lies, 
That strength and courage guard in vain the place. 
Hence I misdoubt, and fear and dread my case, 
Lest Error, which doth every soul entice 
From the true way, lurk here; and [ surmise, 
Man scarce hath sense to look beyond a base 
Brief satisfaction. Seldom heavenward soar 
They that in Love’s fire live and drink his bane; 
Since Love is linked with our life by fate. 
Unless to beauties of a loftier strain, 
Grace guide him, and his heart point evermore, 
O, how unblessed is the lover’s state! 

MADRIGAL L. 
Old and with years bowed low, 
I my first love return to and re-enter, 
As seeks a weight the centre, 
Aloof from which it no re; can know. 
Heaven hands me down the key; 
Love turns it round, and wrings, 
And opes her bosom to just prayers of mine, 
Base thoughts forbids he me ; 
Me fearful, frail, he brin 
Amidst cthereal natures fhalf divine. 
Then graces rare and fine, 
Come ‘rom her, sweet and of such qualities, 
That for himself lives who for her sake dies! 


The love of Buonarotti, as often happens, had been kept brisk 
and ardent by his mistress’s severity. Whether from coldness 
to him, or the pride of fidelity to her deceased warrior husband, 
or from prudent consideration of her years and Michael Angelo’s, 
(for she was thirty-five, and he fifty-one when they first became 
personally acquainted), the Marchioness of Pescara appears to have 
repelled, once or oftener, the great artist’s advances towards seek- 
ing her hand. Thus the strains of finer affection that he had 
expressed are shown to have been broken by some human in- 
consistencies ; nay, he accuses her, in some of the poems, of 
having given him hopes and then betrayed them. It is likely, 
indeed, there was some weakness on her side, and on his much 
weakness and some illusion. What author of amatory confessions, 
except Dante, has had strength or reserve enough to allow nothing 
of the kind to be discovered? Such questions M. Lannau-Roland 
treats with a kindly sympathy and a moderate admixture of 
common-sense raillery. He has interspersed an interesting sum- 
mary of the long life and labours of Buonarotti, with all available 
particulars of his habitual intercourse with Vittoria Colonna, and 
with conjectures of the occasions that suggested various pieces to 
him. He has added to his careful prose translations of the sonnets 
some specimens of the works of Vittoria, and of the complimen- 
tary addresses that she received from men of letters. 

From the biographical part of the volume we will cite some 
details of an interesting dialogue between Michael Angelo and 
the Marchioness, which took place in the midst of a few friends 
after a religious discourse which they had assembled to hear in the 
Church of St. Sylvester, and which was reported by Francesco 
de Olanda, an architect and illuminator who was studying m 
Rome under the auspices of the King of Portugal. Vittoria had 
sent for Michael Angelo, after representing that his conversation 
would be a great treat both to the stranger and to herself. After 
he had come, she spoke with “inimitable art and grace” on a 
variety of subjects—avoiding, however, that of painting, on which 
she endeavoured to make the great artist take the lead. At 
length she avowed herself to have been thwarted in this scheme 
by his superior tact, and then complimented him on the manner 
in which he kept himself aloof from general admirers, and 
avoided their useless conversations, often refusing to paint for 
the princes who requested him :— 

“ Madam,” said Michael Angelo, “ you perhaps give me credit for more 
than I deserve; but, since you have reminded me of the subject, allow me, 
in behalf both of myself and of other painters of a like character, to submit 
to you my complaints against one class of the public. Of a thousand false- 
hoods that are circulated about celebrated painters, the most generally 
credited is that which represents them as difficult of access, and as singular, 
uncomfortable people, whereas their nature is thoroughly human... .. But 
idle people are wrong in expecting that an artist, absorbed in his work, 
should waste his time in compliments in order to be agreeable to them. 
There are few persons that devote themsclves tu their calling conscientiously, 
and certainly those are not doing their duty who leipeaal an honest man 
thatis anxious to perform his own... . . T car assure your Excellency, that 
even his Holiness sometimes annoys and pains me much by asking why I do 
not oftener let myself be seen; for if it is not for an affair of moment, [ 
think I am more useful to him, and that I serve him better, by staying at 
home thau by waiting upon him. | tell his Holiness, therefore, that 1 like 
better to work for him in my own fashion, than to remain a whole day in his 
presence as so many others do.” 

“ Happy Michael Angelo,” I cried at these words, “among all Princes it 
is only the Popes that can pardon such a sin.” 

“ This is the very kind of sin,” said he, “that Kings ought to on. I 
must even tell you that the occupations in which 1 am engaged have given 
me so much freedom, that in the midst of a chat with the Pope, I sometimes 
happen, without thinking of it, to place this felt hat upon my head, and 
speak with great freedom to his Holiness. However, he does not put me to 

death for that, but leaves me the enjoyment of my life; and as I tell you, 
it is in those very moments that I am most absorbed in his interests. I dare 
affirm, the artist who devotes himself to satisfy ignoramuses rather than to 
his profession, the artist who has nothing singular or uncouth about him, or 
at least nothing that is called so, can never be a superior man.” .. . . 


Hereabouts the Marchioness slyly consults Tolommeco, an 
elderly nobleman who accompanied her, on the safety of pro- 
pounding a technical question to Michael Angelo. She pretends 
to be apprehensive of a snubbing (coup de téte), but when he 
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has promised her a deferential reply, she asks his opinion about 
Flemish art. On this subject his strictures are severg and scru- 
tinizing 

“The Flemish style of painting,” he replied, “will generally please a 
devotee more Ttdtian one. The Ttalian will never such 
person shed a tear; the Flemish will make him shed many; but this result 
will be due to his own sensibility, and not to the vigour or merit of the — 
ing. The Flemish style will be deemed beautiful by women, especially the 
old or the very young, by monks and nuns, and by some of the nobility who 
are insensible to true harmony... . . In Flanders they prefer painting to 
deceive a superficial gazer..... You generally see copses, buildings, very 

n meadows shaded with trees, rivers and bridges; in short, what is called 
Comes with a great many figures thrown in here and there, in which, 
though to some eyes it produces a good effect, there is in fact no reason, no 
art, no proportion, no s etry, no selection, no grandeur... .. If 1 sa 
so much against Flemish painting, this is not because it is altogether b 
but it aims at representing so many things perfectly, of which one by itsel 
would be sufficiently important, that it achieves nothing in a satisfactory 
manner. It is only the works of the Italians that we can term true paintings ; 
and it is therefore that all good painting is called Italian..... Gocd 
painting is noble and religious in itself; for among the wise nothing elevates 
the mind more, or inclines it more effectually to devotion, than the difficulty 
of that perfectness which draws near to God, and unites itself to Him ; 
now, true painting is only a copy of His perfections, a shadow from His 
pencil; in short, a music, a melody, of which only a very keen intelligence 
can feel the difficulty ; this is why it happens so seldom that even a few can 
attain to and realize it.” 

At this conjuncture the Marchioness finds an opportunity to 
indulge in a glowing panegyric upon art, which was probably 
striking from her fluency and impressive manner, but would not 
be proportionately interesting to our readers. But the elevated 
and rational tone of the artist’s conversation with her, and the 
plainness with which he speaks of his own manners, should be an 
argument against the idea that there is any superficial affecta- 
tion in his manner of addressing her in the sonnets. 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

WV JE should be very much inclined to quarrel with the title 
which Mr. Beresford-Hope has given to his book if we 

could suggest a better one. We fear that some readers may be 
deterred from even opening a volume which proposes to deal 
with so dull and flat a subject as modern cathedrals. There is 
a current phrase about “ shivering under the shadow of a cathe- 
dral,” which may be taken to express the boredom inflicted upon 
the outside world by Dean and Chapter politics; and Mr. An- 
thony Trollope has done his best, in a series of clever novels, to 
destroy the bright ideal which ordinary laymen might frame as 
to the religious and social characteristics of the inhabitants of a 
modern cathedral close. But if so much may ay be said 
against Mr. Beresford-Hope’s title, there is more to be said in 
its favour. It covers the whole ground of the essay, and expresses 
fully the entire breadth of the author’s meaning. e has 
taken the bull by the horns, and challenges his readers’ attention 
to a subject which, however unattractive it may aed at first 
sight, is in the highest degree important, in its social and political 
as well as its ecclesiastical aspects, to all who are interested, 
either as actors or spectators, in the future of English civilization. 
For, although the present essay is in form the expansion of a 
lecture addressed by the author toa congress of Architectural 
Societies which met at Cambridge about a year ago, it must not 
be supposed to be a merely technical paper, dealing only with 
the fabric of a modern cathedral from an artistic or an ecclesio- 
logical point of view. It does this, indeed, with unusual skill 
and ability, but it does much more. Mr. Beresford-Hope does 
not simply concern himself with the material structure, but with 
the personnel of a Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century—with 
the use of the one and the duties of the other. The word 
Cathedral, as he uses it, is not only an architectural monument, 
but the type and emblem of the proper idea of Church organiza- 
tion. Taking the word in this complex sense, his object is not 
only to teach his contemporaries why they ought to build 
cathedral churches and of what kind these churches ought to be, 
but to show them also the proper mode of church reform 
and church development. Nor is this by any means the 
crotchet or hobby of a visionary. The whole of this essay 
is of the most practical character. It is true that no cathedral 
has been built in England itself since Wren finished St. 
Paul’s. But this generation has almost rebuilt York Minster 
twice over; and the small diocese of Chichester has, within 
six months, raised no less than 30,000/. for the re-erection of 
its fallen spire. Added to which, there is scarcely a cathedral 
church which is not now, or has not lately been, undergoing a 
costly and more or less successful process of restoration. In 
Ireland and Scotland, cathedrals have actually been built; and 
in the Colonial Churches the foundation of a cathedral ever fol- 
lows close upon the endowment of a See. In fact, a prodigious 
movement has been going on among our emigrated fellow-country- 
men, of which many of us at home are almost ignorant. It has 
often been said that Canada and Australja show us Englishmen 
as they are, better than the old country. And certainly the emi- 
nt Churchman would seem to be a cathedral-building animal. 
el of us have probably become aware from time to time 
that such and such a colonial diocese is providing itself with a 
cathedral. But there are few to whom it will not be a sur- 
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prise to learn from Mr. Beresford-Hope’s pages how goodly 
an array of colonial bishops are already supported by chapters, 
and enthroned in appropriate and dignified churches. Nor is 
this movement confined to one party in the Church. The 
late Bishop Wilson of Calcutta seems indeed to have been 
almost the first in modern days to grasp the truth, that 
a cathedral church anda cathedral chapter act and re-act 
upon each other in the normal organization of an episcopal com- 
munity. But if Calcutta led the way, others were not slow to 
follow the example; and, not to mention a number of less im- 

rtant instances, Sydney, Montreal, Fredericton, Newfound- 
and, Colombo, and Brisbane, can boast of cathedrals which are 
anything but insignificant in scale and costliness. These are 
facts which were more famijiar to Mr. Beresford-Hope than to 
most men, both from his artistic sympathies and from his well- 
known antecedents as an enlightened and active churchman. 
Accordingly, he seems to have conceived the happy thought of 
reducing his great experience on these subjects to something 
like a ginatieal written rule. Hitherto, modern cathedrals may 
have been built by the rule of thumb. But this is no longer 
possible. The volume before us will become at once the guide 
and standard of future founders of cathedral churches. Here 
they will find the whole subject discussed exhaustively. Every 
one knows how, in able hands, the commonest subject, when 
treated lovingly, gains dignity and expansion, and an almost 
factitious importance. It is so with the book betore us. The 
author has lavished upon his subject the fruits of long study and 
observation. He is qualified for his task by an unusual ac- 

uaintance with architectural art, practical as well as theoretic. 
But this would have been insufficient for the proper treatment 
of this subject without an esoteric knowledge of church doctrine 
and discipline. And both these qualifications would have been 
rendered nugatory by an absence of common sense and knowledge 
of the world. Here, however, we have the work, not of an art- 
pedant nor of a sectarian religionist, but of a man of action, 
with wide and generous sympathies and large experience of men 
and things. Those who may differ from him most widely will read 
this essay with respect and appreciation. Mr. Bereslord-Hope 
may not, indeed, persuade all his readers that it is expedient to 
found cathedrals and chapters out of England, or to reform and 
develope these institutions at home; but, at any rate, he will 
convince them that there is much to be said on his side of the 
question, and he will disarm all but the most bitter of his oppo- 
nents by the manliness and moderation of his tone. Nor will 
any one be insensible to the literary merits of his style, to the 
originality of his views, or to the fertility and appropriateness 
of his illustrations. 


Satisfied with directing our readers’ attention to the work 
itself, we do not propose to make extracts, or to follow the 
author very closely through his argument. It is not unlikely 
that controversies may arise as.to some of his reasonings or 
conclusions ; but these will probably be confined to points which 
it would be out of our own province to discuss. Artistically, we 
agree with him thoroughly. He selects the Middle period of 
the English Gothic as the starting-point of the eclectically 
developed architectural style which he recommends for adoption 
in a modern cathedral ; and he gives sound advice against the 
undue license which some of the most rising architects of the 
day seem inclined to claim. The next thing to be determined is 
what purpose his cathedral is to subserve. This inquiry leads 
him into an investigation of the essential differences between a 
cathedral of the unreformed age and one adapted to our modern - 
usages. It is concluded that one altar, and an area arranged 
for the common worship of a large multitude, are the deside- 
rata of a modern English cathedral church. How these ideas 
have been carried out in numerous modern instances is illustrated 
by a selection of most interesting ground-plans of lately built 
cathedrals ; and the author pursues the subject minutely through 
every member and detail, constructional and decorative, of the 
ideal church which he is describing. 


It is astonishing how many interesting questions, historical 
and social, are opened out incidentally in the course of this 
inquiry. Let us refer, as a specimen of the former sort, to 
Mr. Beresford-Hope’s account of the gradual change of internal 
arrangement from the open Basilican plan of the most 
ancient churches to the closely screened-off choirs of the 
Northern Gothic Cathedrals. o one can read this without 
interest. No doubt Mr. Beresford-Hope is substantially right 
in this ingenious disquisition. But we are not sure that 
we agree with him in two points. He seems to imply that the 
Italian missionaries had better have abandoned their Latin speech, 
and have adopted at once, for devotional purposes, the bar- 
barous dialects of the tribes whom they laboured to convert to 
Christianity. But it may be doubted whether our own mission- 
aries have not erred in the opposite direction. Is it likely that 
any one, without miraculous gifts, can “ preach,” as some men 
venture to do, in a barbarous language, after only a few weeks’ 
study of its unwritten jargon? Let those who suffer under 
some inexact English preachers conceive what distorted views of 
Christianity must be presented by some of our missionaries in 
broken Tamil or Susu. It is, indeed, much to be lamented that 
the great monasteries which christianized Northern Europe did 
not introduce vernacular services for their converts as soon as 
they could. But we question whether this, had it ever been done, 


would have popularized what Mr. Beresford-Hope calls the choir 
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services of the Church as opposed to the altar services. He is 
right—and it is a most curious fact—in pointing out that the 
Church of England alone retains, in its ordinary Morning and 
Evening Prayer, the use of these choir services in an abbreviated 
form for the general body of its laity. But he has not fully 
drawn out—as it seems to us—the bearing of this fact on the 
historical development of church arrangement. If he has shown 
that a typal cathedral of Northern Europe was exactly suited 
for the services performed therein before the Reformation, he 
can scarcely be said to have satisfied us that the same arrange- 
ments are equally well suited for modern requirements. For, 
granting that large congregations were assembled occasionally 
in a medieval church for sermons or for high mass, no one 
supposes that the choir services were ever extensively frequented 
by the laity. But congregations in our own day are expected to 
take a part in the ordinary Morning and yet ne. Prayer, 
which belong properly to the choir. Indeed, the necessity 
of providing for these choir services, which distinguish an 
Anglican Church at once from the preaching-house of the Dis- 
senter and from the “ mass-house” (to use an offensive term in 
an inoffensive meaning) of a modern Roman Catholic place of 
worship, seems to us the real difficulty which is now beginning to be 
felt so widely among us, as our ancient cathedrals are rearranged, 
one by one, for the collective worship ofa multitude. It is easy to 
arrange an area with either a pulpit or an altar for its centre; 
but, to our mind, an English cathedral requires three separate 
centres—pulpit, altar, and choir—for its several services. We 
invite Mr. Beresford-Hope’s renewed attention to this threefold 
difficulty in a second edition; for it almost seems to us, as 
bystanders, that the old Basilican arrangement answers these re- 
quirements better than the more usual English medieval arrange- 
ment which he so vigorously and ingeniously defends. 

We refer to the other point which we proposed to notice, not to 
controvert it, but to confirm it. Mr. Beresford-Hope argues, with 
great humour as well as acuteness, that the national temper is 
undergoing a gradual change, which will make cathedrals more and 
more valued and used among us. It is, indeed, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, as he points out, that cathedrals and cathedral services 
have never ceased to be popular in England, even through the 
indifference of the eighteenth century. Those institutions must 
be deeply rooted in the national mind which have survived utter 
overthrow in the Great Rebellion, utter effeteness in the last age, 
and the ruthless reforms of the present generation. Fora specimen 
of pointed writing and argument, we could not refer to anythin 
better than Mr. Beresford-Hope’s account of the complicated soci 
tendencies which have led us, of late years, to immense gatherings 
for common worship in special services and choral festivals and 
the like. He has thoroughly appreciated the absurd mauvaise honte 
of the English temper, and has shown, very amusingly, how dis- 
tasteful it was to the typal John Bull to wear a surplice in 
church, or to walk the streets in uniform with a rifle. e agree 
with him that there are not a few signs to be seen by the ob- 
servant of a change—and a change, we believe, for the better— 
in the ways and manners of the modern English. It ought to be 
a satisfaction to every one that such a change—if indeed in pro- 
gress—should be moulded for good. And we are glad to see a 
proof, in the volume before us, that there are some who watch 
the course of events, and prepare to meet them. Mr. Beresford- 
Hope has shown how the Church of England may best take ad- 
vantage of her opportunities to recover or strengthen or extend 
her influence. k o one, be he friend or foe, can be indifferent to 
the success with which that great institution, the National 
Church, fulfils its mission. Mr. Beresford-Hope’s aim is to show 
how the organization of the Church is to be adapted, materiall 
and morally, to the wants of the age. Whether his wise counse 
will be followed by its rulers is a problem of the future. 


HAMILTON’S LOGIC. 
Second Notice. 


IR W. HAMILTON divides reasoning into “two great 
branches "—reasoning in extension and reasoning in compre- 
hension, and asserts that the latter has been “ marve ously over- 
looked by logicians” from Aristotle's time to his own. Indeed, 
in an appendix (ii. 266), which was often delivered as a lecture, 
he includes Aristotle himself under the charge of “ considering a 
syllogism as exclusively relative to the quantity of the predicate 
(extension).” But in the text (i. 218), he says :— 

I think it possible to show in detail that Aristotle’s whole analysis of the 
syllogism has reference to both quantities, and that the great abstruseness of 
his Prior Analytics, the treatise in which he developes the general forms of 
reasoning, arises from this—that he has endeavoured to rise to formule 
sufficiently general to express at once what was common to both kinds—an 
attempt so far beyond the intelligence of subsequent logicians that they have 
wholly misunderstood and perverted his doctrine. They understood this doc- 
trine only as applied to the reasoning in extensive quantity ; and in relation 
to this kind of reasoning they have certainly made palpable and easy what, 
in Aristotle, is abstract and difficult. But then they did not observe that 
Aristotle’s doctrine applies to two species, of which they only consider one. 
Tt was certainly proper to bring down the Aristotelian logic from its high 
abstraction, and to doliver its rules in proximate application to each of the 
two several species of reasoning. This would have been to fill up the picture 
of which the Stagirite had given the sketch. But by viewiag the analytic as 
exclusively relative to the reasoning in extension, t yo a they simplified the 
one-half of syllogistic, they altogether abolished the other. This mistake— 


this partial conception of the science—is common to all a ancient and 
modern; for in so far as I am aware, no one has observ 
tities of com i 


that, of the quan- 
and extension, each affords a reasoning proper to 


itself; and no one has noticed that the doctrine of Aristotle has reference in- 
differently to both, although some, I know, having ived in general that 
we do reason under the quantity of comprehension, have on that founded an 
objection to all reasoning under the quantity of extension—that is, to the 
whole science of logic as at present constituted. 

If Sir W. Hamilton means only that Aristotle knew there 
were two aspects of the relation between predicate and subject, he 
is probably right in the text, and | wor wa wrong in the 
appendix. The only ground for doubting it is his own pro- 
posal (ii, 30) to make the phrase év dd@ eivas conform to the 
meaning of dA@ vmdpxew, chiefly because the latter occurs five 
times as often as the former. If he designs to father on Ari- 
stotle the twofold division of reasoning, it is not certain that the 

hilosopher would receive it with parental enthusiasm. Perhaps 
it might be shown that he would treat it with no more respect 
than “quantification of the predicate.” But we are not reviewing 
the Prior Analytics. Sir W. Hamilton, at all events, is re- 
sponsible for the elaboration of separate rules for the two kinds 
of reasoning. 

We have endeavoured to show that his logic of extension re- 
duces common names to marks, and propositions to statements 
that certain of these marks denote the same set of objects ; after 
which, comparison goes on briskly enough, upon the principle 
that things identical with the same are identical with each other. 
And this is dignified by the name of reasoning. It is confessed, 
however, not to be the highest kind of reasoning :— 

If the reasoning under either of these two quantities were to be omitted, 
it ought, perhaps, to have been the one which the logicians have exclusive! 
cultivated. For the quantity of extension is a creation of the mind itself, 
and only created through, as abstracted from, the quantity of comprehension ; 
whereas the quantity of comprehension is at once given inthe very nature of 
things. The former quantity is thus and factitious, the latter pri- 
mary and natural. 

It remains, then, to inquire whether “reasoning in compre- 
hension” gains by separate discussion. As governed by the same 
“ Laws of Thought,” it may be expected to present a close analogy 
to reasoning in extension. The one quantity arises from plurality 
of attributes, the other from plurality of objects (i. 142). Inthe 
formal logician’s world of meagre abstractions, this would seem 
to be the only difference between the two. It may be thought, 
therefore, that, writing “ attributes ” for “ objects,” the formule 
should be the same in both departments of reasoning. But we look 
in vain for the analogue of a quantified predicate, with all its atten- 
dant advantages. In the judgment of comprehension, there is 
apparently no equation of the terms, no sienplicity of conversion ; 
predicate and subject are left to stand in the old uneven relation 
of part and whole :— 

A proposition is simply an equation, an identification, a bringing into con- 
gruence of two notions in respect to their Extension. I say, in respect to 
their Extension, for it is this quantity alone which admits of ampliation or 
restriction, the comprehension of a notion remaining always the same, being 
always taken at its amount. — 

If we understand this, the chief improvements of the New 
Analytic are directly applicable only to one, and that the less 
important, of “the two great divisions of all reasoning.” This 
limitation lessens its value, and suggests a further difficulty. If 
the same proposition may be read both as a judgment in exten- 
sion and as a judgment in comprehension, it is at once simply 
convertible and not convertible at all. From “all mammalia 
are (some) vertebrates,” in extension, it follows that “ some 
vertebrates are (all) mammalia.” But in comprehension it is 
laid down that “the subject must be viewed as the containing 
whole,” and if to have a vertebra is part of being a mammal, to 
be a mammal cannot be part of having a vertebra. Yet so it 
must be viewed if predicate and subject are transposed, and 
without transposition of predicate and subject there is no con- 
version. ‘The difficulty may be removed by explaining that the 
subject of a proposition, besides certain attributes, expresses that 
to which they belong, and that in conversion the two sets of 
attributes only, and not the whole subject and predicate, change 

laces. But this explanation is forbidden to a logic which ana- 

yses a proposition as expressing a relation between homogeneous 

terms, either between attributes and attributes, or between 
objects and objects. Indeed, in such a theory, the names 
“subject ” and “ predicate” have almost lost their meaning. 

Why does Sir W. Hamilton shrink from the application of 
the law of Identity in its simplest form to reasoning in compre- 
hension? Is it not that the inanity of such logic would be too 
unmistakeable? In the other “ branch of reasoning,” when 
things are identified under different names (and those not proper 

but common names), the mind is entertained by associating with 
the names the various attributes which they suggest, and thus 
obstinately, though perhaps unconsciously, attending to the com- 

rehension as well as to the extension. Take even such a syl- 

lan as that A is Alpha, Alpha is Aleph, therefore A is Aleph. 
It is not the mere identification of the letter with itself, but the 
recollection of its English, Greek, and Hebrew nationality that 
redeems the thought from intolerable emptiness. So throughout, 
when letters are used instead of names, dreary as they look, they 
tacitly suggest variety in the attributesif not in the objects. Can 
the author himself have intended to say that, when he reasons 
in extension, “Socrates is wise” means only “ Socrates is 
Socrates”? Surely even in his own mind a syllogism in extension 
was accompanied by the ghosts of the departed attributes hover- 
ing round the bodies in which they had been used to dwell. 


However this may be, the central error in Sir W. Hamilton’s 
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Logic seems to be where he tries to put asunder what Aristotle 
had joined, because they are joined in the nature of thin 
namely, objects and their attributes—and to create for each of 
the two kinds of quantity “a reasoning proper to itself.” Well 
might he remark in introducing the two quantities, that “ this 
distinction forms the very cardinal point on which the whole of 
logic turns.” The attempt to treat the two separately leads by 
natural consequence to quantification of the predicate, confusion 
of a proposition with an equation (or identity), expulsion from 
logic of all real inference, and, in lieu of it, a worse than pre- 
Baconian theory of induction. 

Bacon called the old induction puerile because it proceeded by 
simple enumeration of examples within reach, and was exposed 
to the chance of coming upon an instance to the contrary. Sir 
W. Hamilton is not less revolutionary, but in the opposite 
direction. ‘ All you will find in logical works (Aristotle excepted) 
of the character of logical induction, is utterly erroneous.” The 
substitute proposed is simple. By the law of identity, what is 
true of each is true of all. If, then, every drop of water that 
ever was, is, or will be, has been found to be composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen, formal logic concludes that all drops of 
water are so composed. No one will deny it. But if the in- 
duction of the schoolmen was puerile, this is infantile. As well 
ery for the moon as maintain that it is theoretically necessary to 
examine every single instance, past, present, and future, before 
affirming a universal truth. Perhaps a little more attention to 
this so-called induction will set in a clearer light the error of 
separating the comprehension from the extension of notions. 
“An Inductive Categorical Syllogism is a reasoning in which we 
argue from the notion of all the constituent parts discretively, 
to the notion of the constituted whole collectively.” How, then, 
does induction differ from a well-known fallacy, by which it 
might be inferred, for instance, that because all aldermen and the 
mayor discretively have a body to be kicked and a soul to be 
saved, the same is true of a corporation collectively? ‘The 
rule by which the inductive syllogism is governed is, what 
belongs, or does not belong, to all the constituent parts, belongs, 
or does not belong, to the constituted whole.” So far as the 
wording of this rule goes, it may be argued that oddness belongs 
to all the constituent parts, 1, 3, 5, 7, and therefore to the con- 
stituted whole, 16. Doubtless, it may be explained that “ the 
constituted whole collectively” means not the sum but all the 
other numbers, that is, every one of them. But first the rule is 
not so expressed (and if anywhere accurate expression may be 
required it is in the Canons of Formal Logic) ; and secondly, this 
explanation reduces “ formal induction” to the absolute tautology 
which is all that can ever come out of the principle that A is A. 
Either there is no difference of meaning between “ every,” 
“all,” and “the whole,” or it is a difference which makes the 
inference a fallacy. As to the “Inductive Syllogism in Com- 
prehension— 

X, Y, 2, constitute A, 
A comprehends B, 
Therefore, x, y, z, comprehend B” — 


it wants the chief feature of induction—inference from parts to 
a whole—for the parts remain in the conclusion. 

The true problem of Induction—namely, how to pass from 
concrete instances to an abstract law—since it requires the rela- 
tions of attributes to be determined by their functions in objects, 
is not touched by reasoning which attends exclusively to the 
comprehension of terms, or exclusively to their extension. If, 
instead of turning in the wrong direction at “the very cardinal 

int,” Sir W. Hamilton had worked out the important relation 

tween the two (and in one e—i. 272—he seems to have 
been near doing so) he might have furnished a truer analysis of 
thought, and would have been driven to consider it in its r 
relations to things. 

As it is, when at last, after much misgiving, he enters upon 
“the matter of thought,” the pent-up torrent of metaphysics and 
common-sense, quotation, anecdote, and “tumultuary observa- 
tions” on things in general and whatever ¢omes uppermost in 
particular, bursts forth with all the vehemence of a broken resolu- 
tion, and his note-books are ransacked to reward the weary class 
for their long confinement in the circle of driest abstractions. 
They are informed, for instance, that “ the old and celebrated 
— What is truth — proposed by Pontius Pilate to our 

aviour, is still keenly agitated in the most recent schools of 
Philosophy ;” that “a restless anxiety for a decision begets im- 
patience, which decides before the preliminary inquiry is con- 
cluded,” and that “the same result is the effect of sloth, which 
dreams on in conformity to custom, without subjecting its beliefs 
to the test of active observation ;” that Aristotle says (which he 
does not) that “it is the part of a philosopher to subjugate self- 
love ;” that Plato says (which he does not), that “ to teach is the 
way for a man to learn most and best ;” that ‘Gisbert Voetius 
urged Mersennus to refute a work of Descartes a year before 
the book appeared ;” that “Descartes through life had a pre- 
dilection for squint eyes, because as a child he had been kindly 
treated by a squint-eyed nursery-maid ;” that “ science has, by 
the inductive process, been brought down to minds who 
viously would have been incompetent for its cultivation, and 
physical science now usefully occupies many who would other- 
wise have been without any rational pursuit ;” that “the state- 
ment of an eye-witness is superior to hearsay evidence ;” that “a 
passage is to be obelized as spurious when repugnant to the 


general relations of time and place, &c., or when wanting in the 
more ancient codices ;” that “a passage is suspicious when any 
motive for its interpolation is manifest ;” that “the communication 
of knowledge is unilateral or bilateral ;” that “oral instruction 
necessarily sup a speaker and a hearer ;” and that con- 
cerns the quality of what is to be read there may be given five 
rules, and four as concerns the manner of reading, but as con- 
cerns the quantity only one—“ Read much, but not many works. 
At last the Lectures end abruptly with a commendation of the 
practice of disputation as ‘‘the most important of academical 
exercises.” 

This half volume on Modified Logic, as the patchwork betrays, 
was evidently written against time in the first instance, and 
retained afterwards from the sheer impossibility of finding 
enough in Pure Formal Logic to occupy the hours of lecture. 
Subtract the Appendices, which, delivered orally, would have 
driven the est-headed Scotchman or boy to distraction— 
subtract polemic—subtract the introductory matter, much of 
which is valuable, but does not profess to be logic—subtract 
whatever is not logic in the extracts and translations—a few 
remaining pages contain the sum and substance of the whole. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. A logic developed out of the law of Iden- 
tity, without a principle of Diversity, can only exhaust the modes 
of proving, idem per idem, “that the thing is equal to itself.” 
(ii. 80.) - 

If this were the only of the new logic, we should con 
tent ourselves with questioning its utility, especially in education, 
where it is more important to open than to exhaust veins of 
thought. It is a matter on which judgments may reasonably 
differ. In ours, le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. But more 
serious questions arise when the attempt is made to apply this 
logic to philosophy and to practice. We have before us several 
works apparently called into being by Sir W. Hamilton's 
Lectures, and varying from flimsy @ priori essays—like a 
Frenchman’s waistcoat, all cut and no material—to the 
elaborate but equally unsubstantial reasoning of Mr. Mansel’s 
Bampton Lectures. All these have one grave fault in common— 
a tendency to ignore those real differences of things which at 
once create the true difficulties of their subjects and contain the 
solution. Take, for instance, the argument by which Sir W. 
Hamilton thinks he proves that logic can look to nothing but 
the quantity of conceptions with which it has to deal :— 

If it is impossible for ic to treat of all the obj of thought, it cannot 
be supposed that it for no reason it should 
limit its consideration to some, to the exclusion of others. 


Why not? Why may not a logician have reasons for sayin 
more of science than of shoemaking, or less of quantity than o 
causation? Simply because Sir W. Hamilton, by an act of 
abstraction which comes near to a reductio ad absurdum of the 
old logic which suggested it, has thought to ignore every- 
thing but quantity. But this is not one whit less arbitrary than 
to ignore everything but causation. 

On the same arbitrary principles, writers of this school 
(perhaps logical philosophers of all schools) endeavour to confine 
reasoning on other: subjects within the circle of those abstract 
arguments which exhaust not the matter itself, but their know- 
ledge of it. At the present day it is perpetually dinned into 
one’s ears that there is “no logical standing-ground” between 
some pinnacle of supposed wisdom or orthodoxy and some abyss 
of absurdity or dissent. Despotism or Universal Suffrage, Sup- 
pression of all doubts or Universal Scepticism, Romanism or 
Atheism, Anglicanism or Atheism, Verbal Inspiration or Atheism, 
are the alternatives of those who wilfully close their eyes to all 
but a few abstract ideas, and wish others to do the like. Usually, 
such arguments, however unimpeachable hypothetically, are the 
refuges and strongholds of ignorance, and are best answered by 
declining to follow suit in self-mutilation. The foxes in the 
fable listened respectfully to their adviser’s dissertation on the 
advantages of having no tail, but they laughed at his proposal 
that they should cut off theirs. 

It would be unreasonable to refuse to an author the right to limit 
his subject at pleasure, so long as the public are not bound to 
read his book or hear his lectures. But we hope that the dis- 
tinguished editors, disciples of Sir W. Hamilton, will not attempt, 
or will fail in the attempt, to substitute in their eee uni- 
versities this meagre ges for the somewhat undefined, but 
less em » oe og which have hitherto d under the 

ic. Sir W. Hamilton (i.¢., a German whom he 
translates) its that “ it is impossible to show, by the history 
of the science, that Logic is cognisant of the form to the exclu- 
sion of the matter of thought.” According to Mr. Mansel, to 
speak of the material and formal part of a single concept is 
nonsense. At all events, untilthe w ‘orm and matter of thought 
are better understood, we trust that English logicians will be 
slow to break with the past. But of all courses the most un- 
fortunate is that which Mr. Mansel has adopted—viz., to take 
Logic like the Compendium of Aldrich, written “on the supposi- 
tion that Genera and Species are not mere conceptions of the 
human mind, but have an independent existence in nature,” and 
to edit it for beginners with a running commentary of contra- 
dictions, telling that they may “ as well believe in Heathen 
Deities, Gnomes, or Salamanders.” Such a course with young 
minds leads to nothing but confusion and scepticism on the 
whole matter. According to Mr. Mansel, “even if Philosophy 
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is useless, it is still as the means of proving its own 
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ue" Is he content to establish a similar utility of 
gic 

In conclusion, we cannot but regret that a mind of so much 
energy and acuteness as that of Sir W. Hamilton, after years of 
jabour in the department of Logic, should have produced nothing 
more valuable than that which is contained in these volumes. 
There is a singular fascination in very abstract ideas—a fancied 
potency of thought in dealing with them—which has led-many 
an intellect to bestow disproportionate pains on them before dis- 
covering that true mental power is always working towards the 
concrete and the real. Sir W. Hamilton’s is an extreme case, 
aggravated by a desire to disparage experience as a source of 
truth, and to maintain the German doctrine that human know- 
ledge is only of the relative. With him, “no inference is valid 
from the correctest thinking of an object to its actual existence ;” 
and conversely, he “ feels no more necessity to think the reality 
of a horse than the reality of a hippogriff.” Things and thought 
are almost absolutely divorced. That “no horse lays eggs” (one 
of his favourite examples) is a truth of experience only, and “ we 
ean think away our experience” both of other things and also 
of mares’ nests. But what Sir W. Hamilton failed to see is 
that the difficulty and folly of thinking away our experience 
increase in a gradual scale, from the very pardonable desire to 
forget what happened at the dentist’s, to the absurdity of trying 
to ignore the Space in which we live, or its mathematical attri- 
butes. Desirous of building, not upon the truth of things, but 
upon @ priori ideas of the human mind, he stripped off all the 
later accessions of knowledge, but could not beliove that there 


was a time when he had not yet eaten his way in gingerbread to |- 


the great elementary truth that A is A. It remains for his dis. 


ciples to “think away” this, and then Formal Logic will have 
attained to its Nirvana. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON.* 


HE memoir of an “ inner life,” if it follow the German type, 
is little more than the record of a succession of sentiments 
and ideas; while, if it follow the prevalent English one, it is apt 
to degenerate into a highly-seasoned exposition of the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith. Partaking in some degree of each of 
these characters, the volume now under review exhibits neither in 
its integrity. The liberal use made by the authoress of a diary 
and letters in which the thoughts and feelings of the writer are 
recorded with more frequency and minuteness than acts or 
events, brings into prominent light the speculative and emotional 
side of his character; while such headings as “ Religious Expe- 
rience” and “‘Conversion”’ indicate a work not wholly exempt from 
the tendency which marks nine-tenths of the biographies pub- 
lished in this country. There is, however, not much to offend 
in this way ; and what there is, is due probably more to Scotch 
habits of mind and expression than to the desire to illustrate any 
particular theological tenet. Considerable skill is shown in the 
arrangement of letters, which almost give the book the character 
of an autobiography, and which are left, with good taste, to tell 
as much as possible their own tale. Here and there they are 
unnecessarily redundant. We could wish, too, that the style in 
which the connecting narrative is written was more uniformly 
simple and unaffected. There is neither truth nor pathos in sayin 
of the death of an infant “ Johnny ceased his sweet prattle, an 
went to learn the angels’ songs;” or of the birth of another, 
“A brother joined them, but only to secure his heavenly inhe- 
ritance.” 

Short of actual genius, George Wilson had qualities which, if 
his career had not prematurely closed, would have raised him to 
professional eminence. To an ardent love of science, he united 
the patience and perseverance requisite for its successful pursuit. 
His power of observation was acute, and ranged over the widest 
field; and his mental vigour and versatility were extraordinary. 
These endowments of intellect were supplemented by a poetical 
imagination, a vein of genuine humour, and powers of expression 
of the highest order. Of the last of these gifts his letters afford 
abundant proof. They are often no less charming for their ease 
and grace than interesting for the striking matter they contain. 
In a biography they have this special value, that they are a 

osthumous illustration of their writer in the capacity in which 
95 shone more than in any other—that of lecturer. In this, as in 
oratory, brilliance depends so much on charm of manner and 
voice, that it must necessarily be to a great extent fleeting and 
evanescent, and can only be faintly realized beyond the circle of 
actual hearers. But so far as written testimony can, the letters 
of Dr. Wilson confirm the following estimate of is biographer :— 

It was a delight to him to impart the knowledge he possessed, and by the 
wondrous law sympathy, the Relight itself to his 
And even while with patient care unfolding the deeper laws of his favourite 
science, flashes of wit and fancy lighted up the subject, and made the dullest 
feel enamoured of it. Some of those early lectures are still vividly remem- 
bered, notwithstanding the lapse of time. A sweet clear voice added to the 
eharm, and foreign students with an imperfect knowledge of English were 
often advised to attend him in preference to other teachers, as being more 
pry! followed. As the judgment of contemporaries is more to be relied 
on than that supplied from memory, and perhaps tinged by the influences of 
later years, we shall give Edward Forbes’ opinion in 1844, as communi- 


* Memoir of George Wilson, M.D., F.RS.E., Regius Professor of 
Technology in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the Industrial 
Museum of Scotland. By this Sister, Jessie Aitken Wilson. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Cambridge and London: Macmaillan and Co 
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eated in a letter to his friend—*“ Wilson is one of the best lecturers I ever 
heard, patediog me more of the French school than our humdrum English, 
and is a man of high literary taste and great general knowledge.” 

His mind was addicted to that introspective and self-analysing 
habit which the friends of muscular Christianity think so de- 
testable. In the opening page of his diary he states his inten- 
tion of recording therein some of the curious thoughts and wild 
imaginings which passed through his mind in the course of each 
day. “I love to mark,” he says, alluding to a book of De 
Quincey’s, “the working of the human mind under various cir- 
cumstances ; but though it is a favourite pursuit of mine to watch 
the feelings and actions of others, and mark the working of the 
mind within, yet it is difficult to ascertain the actions and im- 
pulses of others; and though much may be observed, yet, of 
course, the mind of the observer is the great field of observation.” 
But he possessed an antidote to any morbid tendency in the 
healthy activity of his life and the geniality of his temper, 
which balanced, if it could not check, this love of self-con- 
templation. To us it appears that he does not always accurately 
distinguish between feelings and thoughts. Although he dis- 
claims any intention of recording the former in his diary, there 
are passages in it in which he dwells on what are rather sensa- 
tions than products of the imagination or mind—the feelings, for 
example, experienced in a dream, in the stillness of night, on the 
sudden retrospect of past danger, which are all connected more 
with the nervous system than the intellect. The interest of a 
diary consists, he truly observes, in its enabling the diarist to 
treasure up the features of his mind and to watch its progress. 

These pages disclose a life uneventful in the common sense of 
the word, but, within its own sphere, full of activity and useful- 
ness. Born in Edinburgh in 1818, George Wilson was, after 
some preliminary teaching, sent to attend the High School. The 
picture drawn of him in a is that of a happy but sensitive 
and thoughtful boy. Although fond of books, he had, like other 
boys, his taste for pet animals and plants, and enjoyed nothing 
more than a long country ramble on holidays. At the age of 
fourteen, it was necessary for him to make choice of a profession. 
He selected that of a physician, more on account of the course 
of study which it involved than with any fixed view to its prac- 
tice. As a consequence of this decision, he was apprenticed in 
the laboratory of the Royal Infirmary, where he found a great deal 
of hard work and no very edifying companionship. But among 
the patients in the hospital he met with much to interest him; and 
many were the instances in which the kindness of his heart was 
evinced. Time hed to be found for attending classes in and out 
of the University, on chemistry, botany, as well as the medical 
subjects ; and for these he was generally not able to prepare 
until after nine o'clock each evening. In 1836 his apprenticeship 
ended, and shortly after he entered the laboratory of Professor 
Christison, intencling to devote himself to the study of chemistry. 
He had previously attained his surgeon’s degree; but a short 
period of disper sary practice in one of the most populous dis- 
tricts of the city was enough to convince him of his own unfitness 
for medical practice. ‘ I was never made,” he says in a letter to 
his sister, “to be a physician, and I'll never, I do believe, try 
practice again.” 

Two years later he visited London for the first time, where he 
became an assistant to Professor Graham, and fell in with 
David Livingstone, who was attending the same classes. He 
was recalled to the North, after a stay of several months, by the 
death of a relative. Edinburgh, he decided, offered a better 
opportunity for a career than London ; and there accordingly he 
took up a perinanent abode, passing his degree of M.D., and 
refusing the ¢cffer, made through his brother, of a chemical 
lectureship in a proprietary school in London. A club had 
been a few yenrs previously established in Edinburgh by some 

oung men ©f distinction in the University, entitled the 
Maga Club, or Roseate Band. The objects were literature and 
good fellowshi P. and it took for its motto the words, oivos, “Epas, 
pabnois. Of this he was elected associate, being recommended 
to notice as having distinguished himself by a paver read before 
the British Association, at Birmingham. is letters at this 
period of his life disclose the pride and oes he took in being 
admitted a me‘mber of this literary guild. 

Almost cont ee, with the opening of his career as 
lecturer, came what was well-nigh the overthrow of all his h 
—the sudden loss of health. A bog injury which his foot 
sustained duritig a walking-tour in the Highlands, assumed, after 
some months of intervening suffering, such proportions as to 
make amputation necessary. There is something very touching 
in the followifig phrase, which shows how he pined for the work 
from which ie had been obliged, for a time, to withdraw :—“ I 
am like a stranded ship, lying ag cory in the sand, with sails 
idly flapping on the masts, while those who set sail with me, 
with like hopes and chances, are far ahead out on the open sea.” 
Scarcely was: his foot healed than symptoms of consumption de- 
clared themselves. But no physical weakness could quench the 
ardour with which he clung to work. Instead of suspending, he 
kept adding to his labours. Fresh courses of lectures—fresh 
literary w ork—fresh scientific investigations—with these he’met 
the eneroachments of disease. We have seldom read anything 
more in‘structive and elevating than the account of this long and 
noble struggle of the mind against bodily weakness. There have 
been paen of science and letters who, in pain or feeble health, 
have found, to the last, a distraction in the pursuit of some 
darling study; but no one but a Christian philosopher could 
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combine in such a case, as George Wilson did, indomitable vigour 
of mind with manera sweetness of disposition and gaiety of 
temper. As if to fill up the measure of his trial, in the last year 
but one of his life, an almost certain prospect of obtaining the pet 
object. of his ambition—the Chemistry Chair in the University 
of Edinburgh—was opened to his view. But it came too late. 
In spite of the urgent solicitations of his friends, he withdrew 
from a contest in which he was almost sure of success, con- 
tent to remain Professor of Technology—an appointment which 
he had received some years before. No one was more qualified 
than himself to do justice to this post, and to treat of science 
in its application to the useful arts. This Chair, with the 
direction of the Industrial Museum of Scotland, he retained 
till his death, in 1859. 

The most remarkable of Dr. Wilson’s investigations, and 
those with which his name will be inseparably connected, 
were his researches on colour-blindness. In one year alone, he 
carefully examined 1154 persons with reference to colour-blind- 
ness, and subsequently a great number more. The conclusion at 
which he arrived was the somewhat startling one, that one in 
every twenty persons has an imperfect appreciation of colour, 
and that the number who are colour-blind in so marked a 
degree as to mistake red for green is one in fifty. The prac- 
tical bearing of this subject on railway and ship signals gives 
importance to what might otherwise be regarded merely as a 
curious physiological fact. It is singular that, both on sea and 
land, the colours most liable to be confounded by the colour-blind 
have been selected for important signals. Phis was pointed 
out by Dr. Wilson, who suggested that signal-men should be 
tested as to their appreciation of colour, and that, as a further 
precaution, form and number, as well as colour, should be em- 
ployed in railway-signals. If these suggestions were generall 
adopted, an obvious source of danger, and one which may furnis 
the key to some of the mysterious accidents which from time to 
time occur, would be removed. 

One prominent feature in Dr. Wilson was the desire to utilize 
any subject, to withdraw it from the realms of speculation, and 
turn it, when possible, to practical account. This is the instinct 
of the true philanthropist. Butit was asa popularizer of science 
by mouth and pen that his influence was most widely felt, and 
it is in this capacity that he will be deservedly remembered. 
Others might pursue a train of research with greater ability and 
to greater depths ; but no one could win so many to its pr fe by 
copious imagery and varied illustration. The work of those to 
whom such a talent is entrusted is crowned by a large and wide- 
— result, and its reward is to be found in the gratitude of 
the thousands who, but for them, would have stumbled at the 
very threshold of knowledge. 


HAINES’ MANUAL OF MONUMENTAL BRASSES.* 


A twenty years ago, when the study of ecclesiastical 
antiquities was more common than it now is among the 
young men of our universities, nothing more amazed and amused 
those who did not enter into the pursuit than the prevalent rage 
for “ Brasses.” Rectors, churchwardens, and parish clerks 
were often sorely put to as to the objects of mysterious visitors 
furnished with long rolls, which seemed to betoken the craft of the 
paperhanger, and with odd-looking little black cakes, of which 
some could give no explanation at all, but which the more 
knowing affirmed to be part of the stock in trade of the sboe- 
maker. These men came “to rub the brasses.” Now, every- 
body may not so much as know what a “brass” is—seeing 
that once a zealous “rubber,” on asking whether there were 
any “brasses” in a church, was guided, in answer, to the 
brass handles of the pew doors. A “ brass,” then, is a figure, 
inscription, or other such like memorial, cut out of brass— 
or, we believe, more strictly out of another kind of mixed metal, 
called ‘ latten”—and laid down on the floor, or in later times 
sometimes set up against the walls of a church, in order to act 
as a monument of the person commemorated. Such brasses 
are still common in our churches, and the traces of those which 
have been removed from the floors are still more common. 
These brasses are capable of being “rubbed,” that is, of 
having an impression taken of them, without damage to the 
brass, by covering them with paper, and rubbing with some 
fitting substance upon the paper. A likeness of the brass is 
thus produced, the plain portions being dark, and the incisions 
remaining, if the brass is carefully rubbed, white, because un- 
touched by the rubbing material. What the upholsterers call 
“lining paper,” and what the shoemakers call “ heelball,” form 
the necessary weapons of a brass-rubber. And with these he 
may set out in a morning, and in a fertile country—fertile we 
mean in brasses—he may return at night loaded with figures of 
priests, ladies, esquires, and merchants, or, if fortune favours him, 
of knights, earls, bishops, and mitred abbots, looking as grim and 
as natural on the paper as they do on the floor of the church. 
Possibly the repeal of the paper duties may do something to 
strengthen the brass-rubbing interest, as well as other interests 
to which paper is a necessary part of their line of life. Other- 
wise the art and mystery of brass-rubbing seems to be less 
popular now than it was some years back. In those days, High 


* A Manual of Monumental Brasses, &c. By the Rev, Herbert Haities, 
M.A, Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker. 1861, 


Churchmanship was fashionable, ecclesiastical architecture was 
held to be a part of High Churchmanship, and brasses were held 
to be a part of ecclesiastical architecture. And, moreover, they 
were the easiest part—the branch of the subject which came 
nearest to the level of the meanest capacity. Many a man who 
could not make a speech, read a paper, or take a sketch, could 
at any rate rub a brass. The brasses, indeed, seemed to have 
been put there by some kind dispensation to enable every one, 
however humble, to make some contribution to the common cause. 
The fascination of brass-rubbing seized upon minds of very dif- 
ferent classes. Candidates for Firsts and Irelands did not scruple 
to walk out and rub a brass or two on saints’ days — those 
most blessed and whitest of days, when their own consciences 
forbade them to work and their neighbours’ consciences 
did not forbid them to play. Men of another sort have been 
known, forgetful of the caution against serving two masters, 
sacrilegiously to combine ecclesiastical researches with academical 
disobedience, by driving out in a tandem to rub a distant brass. 
Nay, the love of brass-rubbing has sometimes taken possession 
of much graver and more reverend persons than any of these. 
We have seen an elderly gentleman enter one of our noblest and 
best-restored cathedrals, and, instead of contemplating anything 
old or new, fall down on his knees and begin to rub a brass, 
making profane spectators say that he too, like Boswell and the 
Psalmist, “adhzsit pavimento.” We have heard of the same, 
or another equally zealous inquirer, who, on an excursion with 
many others, got scent of a brass ten miles off, chartered a private 
gig or fly on the _ and, arriving after sunset, still secured his 
prize by making the astonished parson and clerk hold a candle 
on each side of him while he rubbed. 


The brass movement, as in the slang of the day it might be 
called, at last became something like a nuisance, and it dida 
good deal to throw ridicule on the higher branches of the study 
of which it formedapart. Gradually, those minds which were 
capable of soaring to vaults and towers rose above the floor, and 
those who had rubbed merely from fashion or caprice grew tired 
of the certainly somewhat laborious process of rubbing. The 
secession of these two classes in opposite directions has now left 
the study of monumental brasses to those to whom it properly 
belongs. For monumental brasses, though not one of the 
highest branches of antiquarian study, form as real and legiti- 
mate a branch as any other. ‘Ihey are as capable of being 
studied in a rational and scientific way as anything else, and it 
is therefore quite desirable that some people should make them 
their chief objects of attention. Though far from the most 
beautiful or artistic, the brasses are, simply from their number, 
the most important and instructive kind of sepulchral remains. 
They clearly do not rank so high, as works of art, as the effigies 
on high-tombs. A brass, cut out as it is on a plain surface of 
metal, seems a sort of confusion between sculpture and painting. 
But they are often most elaborately finished, and they are the 
very best guides we have to costume of all kinds, ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military. They also, in their memorial character, 
throw constant light on genealogical and heraldic points, in days 
when heraldry was still not absolutely without a meaning. The 
inscriptions again often throw light on the language, and still 
more commonly, on the offices, titles, ranks in sotiety, and 
various points in the condition of the age to which et long. 
Altogether, if the blind running after brasses was often very 
ridiculous, the sober study of them is no more ridiculous than 
any other of those minor pursuits which are subsidiary to 
history. 

Mr. Haines, of Exeter College, was well known, when at 
Oxford, as a zealous and, at the same time, rational student of 
brasses—the fashion of the day might almost tempt us to say a 
chalcologue, or, perhaps more accurately still, a chalcotribe. As 
such, he undertook, a great many years ago, to catalogue the 
rubbings in the possession of the Oxford Architectural Society, 
and to prefix some general remarks. The result was a somewhat 
incongruous volume. A full and learned essay on the whole 
subject appeared as the introduction to a catalogue of a single 
collection, which, though very extensive, did not include all the 
specimens in existence. Mr. Haines has now recast his essay, 
which was really too good for its place, and has developed it into 
a most exhaustive treatise on the whole history of brasses. The 
varieties, whether belonging to different ages or different pro- 
fessions, are carefully gone through, and illustrated from eve 
conceivable source with all the zeal and patience of a true anti- 
query. The list of the rubbings in possession of the Oxford 

ociety has grown into a list of all the brasses known to exist in 
the British isles. In short, Mr. Haines has done his work well 
and thoroughly. He has produced a book which seems to contain, 
in a straightforward and systematic shape, all that there is to 
say about the subject which he has taken in hand, and which to 
him is evidently a labour of love. 


The earliest brass known to exist bears the date of 1277. The 
practice seems nearly to die out in the seventeenth century, 
though Mr. Haines mentions some as late as 1747 and 1775. 
During the present century this form of memorial has been aud 
not uncommonly resorted to. In the early brasses, Latin is the 
language —, used for inscriptions on the tombs of priests, 
French on those of knights and ladies. The earliest English in- 


scription is in 1370, the latest French one in 1453. But Latin is 
always more common than either. We gather im Me Haines 
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that up to the end of the sixteenth century the figures are very 
seldom to be looked on as portraits :— 

This is evident from the obvious similarity in the faces of contemporary 
figures. The artists were content with simply marking the distinction 
between youth and age, and even this was almost wholly neglected in the 


fifteenth and earlier half of the sixteenth centuries. 
* * * 


Half-length figures are of common occurrence, especially on early brasses. 
Until about the middle of the fifteenth century the person was invariably 
represented on English brasses as living and in proper costume. After that 
period, they often appear in shrouds, as emaciated ome or skeletons. 

A general likeness is observable, throughout the whole period during which 

were in use, between the costume of civilians and ladies: the fashion 
of both sexes appears to have followed one type, which may be traced in some 
cases even in armed fi especially those of the fourteenth century. At 
first a doubt might be entertained as to the sex of some persons represented 
in the sixteenth century. 
One result of this absence of personal likeness to the person 
commemorated is the strange fact of the existence of what are 
technically called “ Palimpsest Brasses.” A brass designed for 
one man was not uncommonly employed for somebody else. 
Such alterations as were needed were made to translate the 
costume into that of the age of its new owner; pointed toes, for 
instance, were cut off, and converted into round ones. 

Mr. Haines goes most learnedly through the whole subject of 
brass-work, and, to a great extent, of the kindred arts, and of the 
local distribution of brasses both in Britain and in other parts of 
Europe. In the foreign brasses, the figure and its attendant 
ornaments are incised on one sheet of brass, as is also found in 
some examples in England worked by foreign hands, or made in 
imitation of foreign models. The more usual English way of 
cutting out the figure and its canopy in distinct pieces of metal 
is, to our taste, much more effective. Brasses, it seems, are 
more common in England than in any other part of Europe ; and 
the parts of the Continent where they are most usual are the 
kindred countries of Belgium and North Germany. They are, 
however, found, though less commonly, in France, Poland, Scan- 
dinavia, Spain, Portugal, and Madeira. Mr. Haines does not 
mention any examples in Italy. In England, they are most 
common in the Eastern and Eastern-midland counties. In the 
North and West they are not usual, except in conventual and 
cathedral churches; while in Staffordshire and Leicestershire, 
and some other counties, incised slabs of stone seem to take the 
place of brasses. In Wales, Scotland, and Ireland they are very 
rare. 

Mr. Haines, following Strutt,-has some rather curious specu- 
lations on the connexion between monumental brasses and ‘“ the 
art of engraving in the restricted sense of the word.” Strutt 
says— 

When we consider how many engravers we had in England about the time 
in which the discovery of taking impressions from copper-plates was made, as 
the many monumental engravings remaining in our churches to this day suf- 
ficiently testify (and a little examination of these early specimens of the art 
will prove how well they are adapted to the purpose of printing), we shall 
readily conceive that if they did not themselves discover this mode of multi- 
plying their works, they would at least have instantly adopted it, as soon as 
the knowledge of such an invention reached them. 


Mr. Haines continues :— 

Indeed, on any other 4 een it seems difficult to account for the almost 
perfect identity that exists between brasses of the same date. The filling up 
the incised lines with pitch or other resinous compositions would furnish easy 
means for taking impressions by simply heating the brass, and very likely 
this method may have been accidentally discovered and actually adopted. At 
any rate, if the makers of monumental brasses did not invent the art of 
printing from engraved metal plates, the most skilful of them, no doubt, 
when this discovery was made, relinquished their former occupation and 
devoted their energies to a higher branch of the art, and so may, in a certain 
sense, be regarded as the ancestors of modern engravers. And this may in 
some degree explain the deterioration observable in the design and execution 
of brasses just after the invention of printing. 


Altogether, Mr. Haines’ book is one of primary authority in 
‘its own line, and it is not the least valuable of the many valuable 
manuals of archeology which have issued from the office of 
Messrs. Parker. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON.* 


r is quite impossible not to be pleased with the Recreations 
of a Country Parson, or to feel otherwise than on the best 
terms with the author. Indeed, if there is a danger, it is that 
the author should supersede his work in our regard—that, occu- 
pied with his candour, his anxiety for our good opinion, the frank- 
ness of his apologies, the ingenuousness of his confessions, and 
the fulness of his revelations, the topics set forth with these in- 
sinuating graces should fall into indistinctness ; and, amused by 
the manner, we should let the matter fall to the windward of our 
attention. Toan author whose main aim is to please, it may not 
be of much consequence whether the end is attained by the 
originality and freshness of his thoughts in the principal design, 
or by the collateral advantages of a pleasant, clear, cultivated 
style, and an easy method of putting himself before his readers, 
and at once exciting and gratifying their curiosity on his behalf. 
But the point is one on which the critic at least may find some- 
thing to say, especially when he discovers, in the betrayal of 
secrets, a breach of that esprit de corps which ought to bind 
every man to his craft, but which this author, in the plenitude of 
his good nature and the excess of his intimacy with these new 
* The Recreations of @ Country Parson. Second Series. London: 
Paster, Som, Bows 


friends, the public, delights to violate. His plan seems to be to 
take his reader into his confidence and to propitiate his favour 
by all sorts of concessions. In strict fairness, the world has 
nothing to do with the manufacture of a book, but only with the 
accomplished work. The republic of authors ought to start fair, 
so to say, in the public ested, ; but our Country Parson steals a 
march by whispering in his reader’s ear a series of running com- 
ments and humorous details. He calls him into his counsels, 
reports progress as he goes along, and disarms criticism by anti- 
cipating objections and apologizing for shortcomings. No doubt 
it answers his purpose, as he does it. We are flattered to find 
our unspoken judgment deferred to. Whether the main subject 
gains or not by this confidential mode, we like our a 
But we by no means wish the system to become common. No 
good would come of this assumed equality between reader and 
author, who, by the very act of printing his thoughts, sets him- 
self on a pedestal. It is of the nature of officious condescension, 
and, like the same condescension in social life, may lead to un- 
reasonable aspirations and subsequent mortifications. Thus, he 
entertains his readers with such artless avowals as—‘ It is 
extremely difficult to me to fix my thoughts. Mental Jabour is a 
rodigious effort ; I shirk it as long as my conscience will let me. 
look into the fire for an hour ata time, thinking of nothing. 
Then there is beginning—a beginning is the most difficult thing 
in the world; but, after all, 1t does not much matter how one 
begins—the thing is to go on when one has begun, and, above all, to 
end. . . . You will perhaps like to know how I am circumstanced 
while I write my essay. I have just taken my after-breakfast 
walk round my churchyard, which is as trim as my garden. 
Now I am looking out of the window of my study... . I am 
writing at the top of the church tower. . . . Iam writing this 
articular essay on my horse’s nose. Nobody would guess 
| wa wad what a good desk a horse’s nose makes. . . . I need be 
in no hurry this time—I may be six weeks about my essay if I 
like. . . . It is my way to note down my thoughts fresh as they 
arise in the brain ; if I wait or let the favourable moment escape, 
it all passes away. ThusI get into away of writing my thoughts 
on different slips of paper. Here are six of them, but the — 
is how to connect these slips so that what is actually disjointe 
shall seem to join... . Noone can spin out a thought so long and 
thin as I can; but, after all, one must have something to start 
with.” 
All this is extremely confiding. It is turning criticism into 
a sort of amicable suit, where all parties are on the best terms. 
But, in the meanwhile, we submit that the subject loses in force 
by this familiar mode of treatment, and that the more a man 
aan himself—his peculiarities, characteristics, deficiencies— 
the more he loses the weight which belongs to absolutely impar- 
tial observation and reflection. We object to no fanciful setting 
in which a writer may choose to place his thoughts—indeed, it 
is a favourite and amusing exercise of invention with our best 
writers—but we are obliged to conclude that what the Country 
Parson tells us of himself is ¢rue, and in this consists the inno- 
vation. He seems to have taken literally the Spectator’s 
exordium, that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure 
till he knows whether the writer of it be a black or fair 
man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, 
with other particulars of the like nature, which conduce very 
much to the right understanding of an author, though the 
sentence where it stands introduces a portrait of an abstraction, 
a tongueless man, all eye and ear, without passions or preju- 
dices or local habitation—the ideal essayist, in fact. But perhaps 
an author conscious of only a limited stock of material may 
fairly make capital of his defects. Only we desire to point 
out, lest this engaging candour should become a precedent, that 
the plan does betray a paucity of the more substantial and 
pel on qualities. ile we would have his younger readers 
understand that this author has powers and wit, and a style 
which probably they have not, as well as difficulties which may 
seem to them just like their own, we would submit that his view 
of life is but a partial and one-sided exhibition of truth ; and he 
betrays so much of his own nature and habits of thought as to 
let us into the source and cause of this defective general view. 
Some people arrive at conclusions through their observation of 
others, some from speculating about themselves, the wisest from 
both. We surmise that the Country Parson has been busily 
introspective all his life, and that he adjusts the external world 
to his own microcosm. His idea of life is a competitive one— 
a struggle for place. It is a career of never-ending com- 
arisons of man with man—of a man’s self with those about him. 
Te is a perpetual appeal to an external judgment ; and his con- 
stant moral, very sincerely expressed, is the duty of accommo- 
dating oneself to the world’s decision and acquiescing in its 
estimate of our powers. With much repetition, sometimes 
almost in identical wording, he gaye on his reader that all 
are engaged in this one pursuit ; that standing well with others, 
getting on, being looked up to in social position, winning the 
prizes of life—success, in fact—is the absorbing passion ; and that 
the one lesson philosophy and religion teach us is contentment 
with an inferior, subordinate, insignificant place. All his notions 
of trial and annoyance are connected with neglect, indifference, 
misrepresentation, contempt, want of appreciation. An extreme 
sensitiveness to the opinion of others, an extreme desire for appro- 
bation, are assumed to be universal feelings, and envy at others’ 


success a failing inseparable from human nature. The pains of 


wounded affection would seem mainly to consist in being cut 
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out by somebody else—the vexation at the loss of office, in seeing 
somebody else in your place. Disappointment, in all its heavy 
forms of schemes frustrated, aspirations humbled, efforts misap- 
are or the luck against you, wins his heartiest sympathy. 

‘0 have tried and lost—to have aimed at a first place and only 
fet a second—is his most harrowing notion of the heartrending. 

ose forms of trial in which man suffers, not —_ loss of 
self-respect, nor through losses of the affections, but by failure 
in competition with others, by wounded ambition, by being left 
behind in the race, comprise with him the elements of the truest 
pathos. Many an admission shows where he learned this esti- 
mate of life’s keenest joys and sorrows. There are perpetual 
allusions to school-days, to struggles for place, to trying for 

rizes, to boyish exultation in the winning side, and utter blank 

epression in the loser—to the castle-building of youth, and its 
—e confidence in a high destiny—to the conflicts in man- 
hood between conscience and disappointment, with very particular 
reference to his own calling. In all this there is so much 
a truth that it does not occur to the reader to dispute it, 

ooking back, as all of us can, to extravagant hopes unrealized ; 
but, in the way it is put, it describes, not human nature, but 
a particular mind, or class of minds, influenced in an extreme 
degree by the opinion of others and the world’s estimate. When, 
for instance, he assumes that the Senior Wrangler who finds his 
name at the head of the list experiences “ a sense both of exultant 
emotion and an intellectual conception that he is one of the 
greatest of the human race,” he betrays an ignorance of a whole 
set of obstinate questionings which are apt to interpose themselves 
in the very moment of triumph between the winner and his laurels 
—arush of complex emotions, embittering in many minds the first 
moment of attainment, and giving the lie to the popular verdict. 
When, on the other hand, he says that “it must be a supremely 
irritating and mortifying thing to be Second Wrangler,” he does 
not do justice to a moderation of spirit, which is, we trust, not 
uncommon, and which experiences present and abiding content- 
ment in having done well, though another is the hero of the day. 

The author, very properly, never forgets that he is a writer of 
sermons. The insight he gives us into these compositions may, 
indeed, account for the singularly desultory habit of his mind, and 
its propensity torambles and digressions, often as entertaining as 
the main subject, only with very little relation to it. Essays, he 
tells us, are the employment of hours not devoted to more directly 
clerical and never-neglected labours. But perhaps his confiding 
temperament leads him to too constant a reference to this main 
pursuit. If, as we have urged, it is better for a writer to 
use reticence as to his methods and habits of composition, 
still more do we think it desirable not to let the outer world into 
the secrets of a preacher's hopes, fears, and temptations. It is 
better for those who have to hear sermons to suppose that their 
pastor is intent on their edification, not solicitous for their ap- 

lause, nor nervously apprehensive of their criticism. But our 

ountry Parson would Seve us know that the pulpit is as much 
an arena for mere intellectual display as the oleg or the Bar— 
that the minister (at any rate of his own, the Scotch, communion) 
is for ever comparing his sermons, his style, his congregations, his 
living with those of other ministers—that he and his brethren are 
all as keenly alive to worldly success and failure as their hearers; 
and thus the laity, instead of sitting at the feet of their spiritual 
betters, are set up as patrons and umpires, whose opinion is in 
fact courted while their soul's health is the avowed object. 

Our criticism has gone more into the manner of our author’s 
treatment of his subjects than into the things he says. After all, 
there is the reply that every one has his own way of doing things, 
and this is clearly his way. He has thought a good deal ina 
leisurely way, and he has observed attentively from a particular 
point of view. He may betray his own peculiarities somewhat more 
than custom warrants or than we wish to become general, but he 
shows us a generous heart and a sweet and genial nature, and 
tells us many useful truths in a style all the pleasanter for this 
peer personal colouring. He is often slight and desultory, 

ut the reader willingly follows him in his wanderings, and is 
patient of prolixities and irrelevancies as we are of the deviations 
and repetitions of a pleasant conversible companion, who enjoys 
our society and pours out his confidences and experiences in 
guileless trust into what he doubts not are sympathizing and 
attentive ears. 


LA BEATA* 


AX unfriendly critic might say that this book had been written 
for the purpose of discomfiting the two antiquated institu- 
tions of Popery and marriage. With regard to the first of these 
motives there can be very little dispute. The sacred fire which 
Mr. Trollope has carried away from Exeter Hall he maintains 
in his exile in undimmed brilliancy. He sings the song of Dr. 
Cumming in a strange land, without forgetting one of its un- 
melodious flourishes. A great many contrasted acts, good and 
bad, are committed by the hero and heroine, as well as by the 
more subordinate personages ; but whatever they do, every one 
of them is made, with the most untiring ingenuity, to illustrate 
the corruptness and godlessness of the Church of Rome. It 
was hardly worth the author’s while to waste so much good skill 
in so very vain a warfare. He must be too well acquainted with 


an ome By T. Adolphus Trollope. 2 vols. London: Chapman. 
1861, 


the bands of religious novelists who have acted as skirmishers 
and Bashi-bazouks in the controversies of the last twenty years 
not to know into what deep discredit that species of polemics 
has fallen. Not even the freshest undergraduate is now likely to 
be moved in his convictions by an argument in which the pleader 
is at liberty to invent his premisses at discretion, and ex: 
patiate upon his conclusions as if they were facts. 

With regard to the other charge, more qualification is re- 
qui There is no doubt of the fact that the heroine neither 
practises nor admires the ceremony of rig and that the 
author looks upon the omission as amiable, though rash. Of 
course, this mode of treatment exposes him to the imputation 
of belonging to the fraternity of knight-errants of the Magdalen, 
who rule the novel-reading world in Paris and the religious 
world in London. Still, no one who has read the book will be 
induced to despatch either the author or his heroine in this sum- 
mary fashion. There are casuistical difficulties enough hovering 
about the definition of all moral boundaries, and in no case are 
they more perplexing than in this very matter of marriage. For 
the good of society it is convenient—and in most cases perfectly 
justifiable—to apply an evil name to a ringless wife without in- 
— further; but when we come to the extreme cases which 

e fiction-writer is at liberty to invent, there are questions as to 
the original definition of the holy state, and as to the distinction 
between moral guilt and ecclesiastical irregularity, which obstruct 
that ready, plump, undoubting damnation of the race of For- 
narinas which every right-thinking matron desires to pronounce. 
Perhaps Mr. Trollope has forgotten the rigid censorship which 
governs the circulating libraries, and has selected his subject 
without sufficient thought of Mrs. Grundy and Mr. Mudie. 
There is nothing in the book from which the most sensitive ear 
can shrink; but it implies a code of morals which, to say the 
least, is unfamiliar, and while it subjects the sin to all due poetic 
justice, it makes the sinner a great deal more ing than the 
average of saints. 

The moral problem which the s raises is this—whether it 
is possible for an ordinary woman of the lower class in a Christian 
country to grow up with the belief that the marriage ceremony 
is unimportart, to act consciously and without scruple on 
belief, and yet, in spite of it, to retain a pure and saintly 
character? The heroine of the novel is a puor flower-maker in 
Florence. A picture-dealer is attracted by the holy and pure 
expression of her countenance, and suggests to her to sit as a 
model to the artists for sacred pictures. in this employment she 
falls in love with one of them, and goes to live with him as his 
wife. She is represented as doing this in the most perfect inno- 
cence—as looking on the marriage ceremony as a mere question 
of church-fees, and as repelling all good advice from her friends 
or her confessor with the answer that her lover knew best, and 
would marry her when he thought fit. The fatural consequence 
is, of course, made to follow. He is attracted by the hopes of a 
richer wife, and she goes into a decline, and dies from grief at 
his desertion. But all the time she is idealized with as much of 
poetic halo as the author can possibly lend to her figure. 
Throughout, she acts the part, not only of the injured victim, but 
of the suffering saint. We do not impugn the beauty of the repre- 
sentation; but the question is as to the reality of such a cha- 
racter. In a higher class, it would be perfectly possible that a 
girl, over secluded, should grow up in perfect ignorance of the 
marriage ceremony, and of either the guilt or the consequences 
which a neglect of it would entail. The class, also, of clever and 
opiniona girls, who despise it as priestcraft, and as in- 
consistent with some theoretic system of their own, has 
occurred very constantly in novels, and perhaps some- 
times in real life. But La Beata is neither secluded nor 
strong-minded. The lower classes of Florence must be 
very different from the lower classes anywhere else if any 
girl among them could have been allowed to grow up in dangerous 
ere from want of an ample discussion of such subjects, in 

1 their bearings, in her presence. Still less is it likely that any 
uneducated woman should retain a heart open to all the influences 
and all the other precepts of religion, and yet live in the dis- 
regard of one of its plainest injunctions in spite of authoritative 
ae py The combination of unbroken religious loyalty 
with a disbelief in marriage belongs to a mind perv » but 
not corrupted, by a crooked philosophy. It is an impossibility 
in a simple-minded flower-maker of sixteen. But if the character 
is impossible, it ought not to have been drawn. An author is 
not at liberty to invent a moral monster, clothe it with an equal 
mixture of sin and holiness, and then leave his readers to con- 
struct an induction at their discretion out of its merits or its 
rewards. There is no doubt that the dramatists of the Restora- 
tion and their successors did harm by uniting in the same 
character, as was their custom, all the virtues by which female 
hearts are charmed with all the vices which dislocate society. 
The combination of chivalry and house-breaking which a popular 
novelist a few years ago presented to the world, has been 
averred on poll authority materially to have increased the 
number of burglars. In the same way, we doubt whether our 
popular code would be improved by the frequent contemplation 
of imaginary saints characterized by a preference for adultery, 
though, from a casuist’s point of view, assuming the possibility 
of La Beata’s circumstances, it might be difficult to refuse her a 
verdict of acquittal. 


Spite of the good-will which the author devotes to the idealiza- 
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tion of his heroine, he is rather an extreme instance of the male 
incapacity for drawing women. La Beata has no human feature 
about her. She is merely a rhapsody dramatically expressed— 
the concrete of the author’s ideal of devoted love. She is as 
fleshless and boneless as any saint in medieval fable. But for her 
peculiar code of ethics, she might have been taken bodily out of 
the Golden Legend. There is a good deal more power shown in 
the portraiture of Filippo Lonari, the villain of the piece—the 
faithless lover who deserts her for a lucrative marriage. But 
Mr. Trollope’s controversial animus shows itself too strongly in 
this case, as in all others, to leave the reader any leisure for ad- 
miring his creations in a merely artistic point of view. Either 
the teaching of the Roman Church, or her neglect, or her social 
influence, or her political intrigues are made responsible in turn 
for each one of Lonari’s wickednesses. He is induced to desert 
his victim by the hope of obtaining the patronage of the Tuscan 
Court, who, being orthodox and devout, insist on respectability 
in their artist. When he is troubled by qualms of conscience, 
he pacifies them by quoting to himself distinctions from the 
Roman casuists ; for he was originally educated for the priest- 
hood, which accounts for his general depravity. All the while 
that he is treating her with the greatest barbarity, and she 
is pining away, he is represented as enrolling himself in an Order 
of Mercy to curry favour with his patrons, and making love in a 
sanctified manner to the daughter of the wealthy Church wax- 
chandler. And when La Beata dies, and Lonari is stricken with 
remorse, and, abandoning his wealthy marriage and rising pros- 

cts, retires in penitence to a monastery, the occasion is taken 
pr a caricatured description of an ascetic’s life, followed by a 
very hearty diatribe against the motives which lead to it and the 
results which it brings forth, The good character, on the other 
hand, who does nothing wrong, seduces nobody, and declines all 
commissions from the picture-dealers to counterfeit old masters— 
and who, in consequence, is made to succeed in life and to 
secure the wealthy bride—is very undevout, sceptical, and 
contemptuous of the Church. It is possible that the monks 
and the Church of Rome may deserve it all; but it is not in 
nature that the story of one man’s errors should illustrate her 
enormities from so many different points of view. It is also 
true that religion has two sides—the devout and the practical— 
and that the two are not always combined as closely as might be 
wished. But it does not follow that it is wholesome doctrine, 
even in reference to the Church of Rome, to teach by a succession 
of examples that people are moral precisely in proportion as 
they are not devout. Za Beata is a pretty story, which will 
make young ladies weep and fierce Protestants chuckle; and 

ssibly these fascinations may make both sets of readers con- 
, its moral shortcomings. But it is not of a style which we 
should wish to see multiplied. Sentimentalizing with the 
Magdalen and swearing at the Papist are two forms of reli- 
gious zeal already far too popular in England to need any 
additional stimulus. 
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